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Win a Pet 



or a car of the same name 



wherever they sell Du Pont Golden "7”. 


6 GRAND PRIZES. 

The first sweepstakes winner 
has his pick of the pets. Any 
one of the six cars. Second 
winner picks from the re- 
maining five cars. And so 
forth . . . down to the sixth 
winner who gets the car 
that’s left. (Animal lovers 
may choose a real beast in- 
stead of a car.) And all you 
do to enter is fill in and mail 
a firee entry blank. Get one 
wherever they sell Golden 
■“7” and other Du Pont Auto 
Products. 


777 OTHER PRIZES. 

Besides the six grand prizes, 
Du Pont will give RCA 25" 
color TV sets to the next 15 
winners. Then, 15 Harley- 
Da vidson motor scooters. 50 
Bell & Howell moviecameras 
and projectors. 100 AMF 
Renegade bicycles. 597 
Thermos picnic chests. 777 
winners in all. (Win a Pet 
sweepstakes closes June 30, 
1967. Void where regulated 
or prohibited by law.) 




GOLDEN 'T*. 

The motor oil additive that 
makes cars take off. Like a whis- 
per. (1) Golden “7" boosts com- 
pression. (2) Gives you all the 
horsepower your engine has to 
give. (3) Helps stop oil burning. 

(4) Quiets the engine and valves. 

(5) Protects all working parts. 

(6) Cuts engine wear. (7) Cuts 

. .. engine repair bills. 


CAB 

WASH 


I 


Look (or these and other 
high-performance 
DuPont No."?" 
ear care 
products. 









Tubbed "boy wonder” at age 1 f>. Cary 
Middlecoir has golfed around the \M>rld 
making headlines and winning tourna- 
ments. In 1949 and 1956 he won the 
U.S. Open. In 1953. 1955 and 1959 
lie was a member of victorious Ryder 
C up teams. I-our limes the second-leading 
money-winner. Middlecotf had his greatest 
year in ‘55 w hen he beat olT the world's best 
golfers to capture the Masters, as well as 
live other lop tournaments. 

Not every youngster can be a Cary 
MiddlecolT. In fact, very few even 
participate in organized sporting events, 
much le.ss become stars. Rut every young 
person — if only a spectator — can be as 
physically fit as the star athlete. 

Our national leaders have slated that 
physical fitness, particularly the liiness of 
our young people, has never been more 
important than it is today. 

To help supptiri the national fitness 
program. Equitable is cooperating w ith the 
President's Council on Physical Fitness and 
the U.S. Jaycees' "Don't Fence Me Out" 
project. Equitable has prepared a fact- 
lilled booklet. "Physical Fitnes.s Elements 
in Recreation,” designed to assist com- 
munity leaders in planning clfective use 
of community facilities for fitness and 
recreation. For a free copy, write 
to Equitable's Home Oflice. ^ 


The 
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Will your boy 
be a winner like 
Cary Middlecoff? 


For an attractive 71-« by 11 inch reproduction of this drewinc send your 


address and the words. CARY MIOOLECOFF. lo: Equitable, G P 0 9o> 1828. N.Y , N.Y. lOOOl 



Will it spoil the Volkswagen image? 


We never though I it would come to this. 

A beautiful Volkswagen. 

All these years we've been felling you 
about the ugly bug. 

And now, the snozzy Fastback sedan. 

But don't let its good looks fool you. 
When you really come down to it, it's still 
a Volkswagen. 

The engine is still in the rear ond it's 
still air-cooled. 

It's just os easy to replace parts. 

And it's just as easy on gos as any other 


Volkswogen. (The Fostbock overages 27 
miles on a gallon of gas. Which is pretty 
good for 0 car that cruises over 80 miles 
per hour.) 

While we were making this beauty 
beoutiful, we were also making it bigger. 

It’s got o trunk in the front where most 
cars have their motors. And a trunk in the 
bock where most Volkswagers hove their 
motors, 

(In cose you're wondering where we 
putthemotor, well, it's neatly tucked under- 


neolb the trunk in the reor.l 

The Fostbock's also got a little more 
room for passengers thon the beetle. 

You pay a little more for it, too. 

*2,148.* 

Will a Volkswagen like this change our 
imoge? 

VVe doubt it. 

After all, it's only the world’s 
most beoutiful Volkswagen. 

Not the world's most beau- 
tiful car. 
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SiMiHis luLisiRAni> » publi»lt«a 
weekly, evcepl one luue al year 
end. by Time Inc.. S40 N, Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago. 111. 606] I; prin- 
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Next week 

A RED UPRISING is in pros- 
pect in Cincinnati, where sur- 
prising pitching strength, com- 
bined with the hitting every one 
knew was there, has produced 
a genuine pennant possibility. 

THE FASTEST RUNNER you 
may ever sec could be lorn- 
mie Smith. He also is the most 
relaxed. Frank Dcrord writes 
about the San Jose Stale senior 
wilhihecrazy high-knee stride. 

A JUDO ROLL-OUT is a tactic 
of Japan's "gentle" sport, tl 
might also be used to describe 
Jeannette Bruce, who bumbled 
her way onto -and olT of— 
the Iradilional rice-straw mat. 


PtHMISSION IS STRICTLY rROHISnTO. 
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LETTER FROM 


Jack Olsen says the\ laughed when he 
sal down to do a four-part Buzzic Ba- 
vasi series. Although Bavasi had been 
an obvious choice for an inside baseball 
story for years. intcr\ iewing the hyper- 
locomotive Dodger general manager is 
a little like conversing with a merry- 
go-round operator— one question per 
revolution. 

■'Let's wait until spring training." 
Bavasi told Olsen last season, "ril have 
all the lime in the world then." His 
idea of infinite inactivity. Jack discov- 
ered, is breakfast at 9. hol-rodding 
around the training grounds in a golf 
cart from 10 until 3. golf from 3 to 6. 



OV«CN AMO BkWASI 


Citcklails till 7. dinner till 8. poker un- 
til midnight. Repeat daily, almost un- 
varyingly. If you want to sec Bavasi 
you learn the schedule and fit in. 

"the way i fat in," meniocd Olsen, a 
lOO-word-a-minule typist who usually 
memorializes in lower case, "was to 
take my trusty tape recorder out to the 
ball park every morning at 10 and dig 
out the story of bu/zie*s life as we 
whirled around in the golf cart, i did 
this for 18 straight days, it was very 
revealing, for one thing, i learned that 
major league ballplayers, for all their 
hig salaries, are always broke and al- 
ways coming to the gm for advances, i 
learned that major league ballplayers 
can break down and cry. i saw this 
twice, once with a young kid who was 
upset because he wasn't going to make 
the big club, and once because one of 
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the ballplayers had gotten the news that 
his wife back home was running around 
with another man. bu/zic handled both 
problems with the w isdom of a socraies. 
but i can't tell you how because i was 
sworn to secrecy." 

Bavasi and Olsen, together in their 
golf cart, got along famously, but Ol- 
sen started to worry about what would 
happen when he put the story on paper 
and sent it to Bavasi to read and cor- 
rect. Jack figured that "with me gone 
he would ignore the ms. because 
iherc'd be nobody to make him work 
on it." Just before leaving Vero Beach. 
Olsen "bought buzzic a kit that turned 
him into an instant editor: an attache 
case for carrying the ms.. 10 red pen- 
cils. a sharpener, a two-pound rubber 
eraser that said, 'i only make hig mis- 
teak.s.’ a desk lamp and a lot of oth- 
er stuff." In case you arc wondering 
how Olsen managed to get a desk lamp 
into an attache case, he used a fold- 
ing Tensor. 

Delighted. Bavasi soon gave back a 
wcli-pcnciled ms. and six baseballs. 
Three w'crc signed by the Dodgers. Ol- 
sen says, "making me a big man with 
the kids on my block." 

The inside baseball starts on page 78 , 
extroverted. There- and in subsequent 
installments— we learn what will hap- 
pen if the Dodger infield forms an od 
hoc union d hi Donald and Sanford, 
whether Chuck Connorssigned his con- 
tracts in blood, why Mrs. O'Malley 
likes Leo DurtKher more than Walter 
does and how Bavasi learned to spell 
P-c-r-r-a-n-o-S'k-i. 

"Bu/zie Bavasi's particular charm is 
his ability to stand around and spin 
stories about baseball." Olsen says, get- 
ting up to cases. "I have gone to some 
lengths to preserve this charm. So you 
will find a few ‘whos* for 'whoms* 
and a few ‘likes' for ‘as.' I know belter; 
so does Buzzic. but in his long associa- 
tion with ballplayers he has learned to 
talk Winston English. Buzzic sounds 
legit, like a general manager should." 
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Wherever you look . . , you see Budd 


Out to win you over: Plymouth Sport Fury 
(with Budd-built parts) 

Top up or down, the new convertible Sport F'ury 
creates a flurry in any crowd. 

Longer outside. More lavish inside. It’s one of the many new 
heart-winners from Plymouth this year. 

Another one of the 29 leading cars 
with quality components* made by Budd. 

COMPANY 

AUTOMOTIVE DIVISION • DETROIT. MICH 


*Hudd iirodurtA include tender*. Kn<xta, nrofs. doors, liuily panels, chsaaia trames, wheels, hulw. drums, drum and diw lirakr*. and disc lirakc parts, 
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'Trademarti. Trademark “Atlaa" Reg. U.S. Pat Off., Atlas Supply Company 







We make a tire this good 
because we have to look you 
in the face every week. 


The tires we call our own had better be better. Or with 
every one we sell, we and our dealers stand to lose 
a gasoline customer. 

So our Super Tire, the Amoco" 1 20, has 20% deeper 
tread than most tires put on new cars . . . 13% wider 
tread ... to give you up to 40% longer tire life. 

To keep you friends for life. 

"You expect more from Standard— and you get it! 


}(«• <« >«> ai**! • aoi laiit uaiin iicaiB i> cotiemi 

528 3Ti 253 b oi 


GOOO thn 

JOHN K GROSSPICTSCH OI 


Tiie American Oil Company. 1967. World s laroost dittnbulor of Atlas t<res 







i across the country... 

What Kind of People Depend on 
I KANSAS CITY LIFE (and why?) 


All kinds . . . One reason is because Kansas 
City Life is a nationally known company that 
specializes exclusively in life insurance — and 
has for 73 years. Another is the confidence 
they place in our highly trained agents located 
across the country. 



How about you? Interested in protecting 
your family’s future? Then talk to 
one of the thousands of Kansas 
City Life agents. He could be the 
best friend your future ever had. 


KANSAS CITY LIFE 

Home Office. BfOMway It INSURANCE Aepcescntcd m 41 Slates A 
Armour. Kansas City. Mo COMPANY of Columbia 


BOOKTALK 

An unabashed tan reveals Mr. Stengel 
as magnificent in victory and defeat 


T he fair-minded biographer (if such there 
be) is supposed lo state the case against 
his subject as well as for him. Joseph Diirso. 
Ihc author of Ciney. Life and Legend of 
Charles /)///<»« .SVe/fA't'/IPrcnticc-Hall. S5.95), 
is obvious!) and happily prejudiced- Durso 
gives Casey's critics their due. He admits 
that there were those who saw the Profeswr 
as vain, excessively interested in money, in- 
clined to play favorites and impatient to 
the point of harshness with those who ad- 
mired him less than he thought proper. 

C'onscicntious journalist that he is. Durst) 
puls all this in the record, but he is happiest 
when he has got the critics out of the way 
and can settle down to his story. 

Kven people who have only a casual in- 
terest in baseball know about Casey, his 
comic-opera stunts (the time he doffed his 
cap to the crowd and a sparrow Hew out of 
It) and the lulling, plausible but mysterious 
language known as Slengclesc. which pro- 
duced sentences like. "Most people arc dead 
at my age. and you could look it up." 

In 1944 newspaper writers voted Casey 
the funniest manager in baseball. U was a 
more serious tribute than some outsiders rec- 
ognized. for sporiswriicrsare stern judges of 
humor, li is all that keeps some of them in 
the business: the chance for honest laughs 
in a world grown gray with politics and 
economics. But not any clown can win the 
laughs, though he may win space in the 
papers. The appealing thing about Stengel, 
right from the first when he was a bush 
leaguer in (he Midwest, was the imagination 
of his humor. It was never derogatory of his 
game. Casey loved baseball and he cele- 
brated it with laughs, somewhat as King 
David showed reverence by dancing before 
the Ark of the Covenant. 

Bill Vccck. in his introduction to the 
btiok. rightly praises Durso for "seeing be- 
yond the hutfoonery and llic handy-legged 
walk. '■ Vecck adds his own tribute to Casey; 
"Don't let the .Slengclesc fool you. Casey 
can make himself understood anytime any- 
where- when he wants to. He can be in- 
comprehensible at a government hearing, but 
his athletes will get the message that niglit." 

Durst) lakes Stengel over more than .‘iO 
years, from his failure as a left-handed den- 
tist in Kansas City through the 10 pennants 
and seven World Series he won over 12 sea- 
sons with the Yankees and on to three years 
in ihc cellar with "my amazin' Mets." 

These years reveal the Stengel spirit as 
perhaps even liner in defeat than in victory . 
h almost seems as though Casey made the 
Mels up out of his own head, so true was 
this outfit lo (hat spirit. Durso has caught 
Its gallantry as well as its laughter. 

Josi PH Carroi I. 
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Pre-vacation 

offer. 



All the travelers checks you want— up to S5,000 worth— 
for a fee of just At banks everywhere, durinf; May only. 


Read how you can save up to 
$48 by buying First National 
City Travelers Checks now for 
your summer vacation or bust' 
ness trips. 

Because we want you to discover 
the advantages of First National City 
Travelers Checks, we’re offering you 
the opportunity — during the month 
of May — to buy up to $5000 worth 
for a fee of only two dollars. 

The normal fee for travelerschecks 
is a penny per dollar. That is. SI for 
every $100, $2 for $200, $20 for $2000, 
and so forth. If you bought $5000 
worth, it would cost you $50. 

Now, during this offer, that same 
$5000 worth will cost you only $2, 
plus the face value of the checks. So 
yousave$48 (for less than $200 worth, 
of course, the fee is less than $2). 

Why are wc making this offer? Be- 
cause once you discover the very real 
advantages of using our travelers 
checks, you’ll be back for more. 

What are these advantages? 

Welcomed everywhere 

First National City Bank has been 
in the travelers check business for 63 
years. Our checks are known and ac- 


cepted in mote than a million places 
throughout the world — airlines, car 
rental agencies, steamship lines, ho- 
tels, motels, restaurants, stores, etc. 

Fast refund in ca.se of los.s 

Thegreatest advantage of First Na- 
tional City Travelers Checks is that 
you get your money hack promptly 
if they’re lost or stolen. We've built a 
security netwcirk of 25,CXX) banking 
offices around the world where you 
can get lost checks refunded fast. On 
the spot. 

How do you find thenearest refund 
offices? In the Continental U.S.. call 
Western Union Operator 25. 

Abroad, we’ve supplied every prin- 
cipal hotel with a list of the nearest 
offices. 

No wonder we’re called The Max- 
imum Security travelers check. 

Buy now, travel later 

Even if you're mn planning a trip 
right away, you can buy your trav- 
elers checks now — at a saving— and 
use them later. Many people, in fact, 
keep some travelers checks on hand 
as insurance against the day when 
they may need cash in an emergency. 


Offer good only in U. S. and 
Puerto Rico, May 1-31, 1967 
Never before has such complete 
protection for your cash been so in- 
expensive. So act fast. Get your sup- 
ply of First National City Travelers 
Checks now. You can buy them at 
most banks and savingh institutions. 


Note to all banks and 
savings institutions 

During the month of May, we’rc 
making this unusual introductory 
offer to your customers at no cost to 
you. Your customer gets the saving, 
but you earn the commission you 
would normally have received. For 
further intiirmation write First 
National City Travelers Checks, 399 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10022. 
Or phone 212-559-0651. 

First 

National City 

Travelers 

Checks 

Mcmher fcJvral ItMiirjfifi' < ',^1x1^1111*11 

et%T K<t,i N4iu,njt I'KY lUnL. N.-» Y.>ik. 


“I want you 
to be No.1 ’ 



'My company, National Car Rental, 
says 'let's make the customer No. 1 
So here’s what I'm going to do: 


“First, I’m going to give you a choice of cars from 
the No. 1 manufacturer. General Motors . . . Chev- 
rolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Buick and Cadillac. 

“Second, when I say ‘Thank you,’ I’m 
going to give you S&H Green Stamps just 
; to show you I mean it. 

“Third, when you say ‘Charge it,’ I’ll 
say ‘Yes’ to any recognized credit card. 

“Fourth. I’ll offer you the broadest customer in- 
surance coverage in the rental car business. 

“Fifth, I’ll give you a confirmed 
car reservation eery quickly. (Pretty 
soon we’ll have our computer all 
hooked in, and I’ll be able to give 
you a confirmed reservation any- 
where in the U.S. in five seconds flat!) 


"Incidentally, there are girls like me at 1100 
nationwide locations, including over 200 airports. 

I've saved the best for last! 

“See that deluxe, air-conditioned 1967 Pontiac 
down there? 

“You can pick it up at my counter and drop it 
off at any National Car Rental city without paying 
an extra charge. That’s right regular rates. 

“It’s one of our new FLOATING FLEET cars 
available now almost everywhere. 
Another new idea that says — we 
wantyoi/ to be No. 1.’’ 



JOIN THE NATIONAL MOVEMENT 

where the customer is always No. 1 






Riding Mountain is where you leave big city 
life behind, but not too far behind— 


just 160 miles north-west of the Pan-American 
Games at Winnipeg, Manitoba, 


CANAOtAN OOVERNMENT TRAVEU BUREAU, OTTAWA. CANADA 


00M^7 


Riding Mountain is one of Canada's 18 scenic 
national parks. The park townsite of Wasa- 
gaming offers all facilities for a family va- 
cation . . . and activities throughout the park 
includecamping, fishing, swimming and boat- 
ing, golf, hiking, and, of course, trail-riding. 
If you like participation sports, this is the 


place. If you like spectator sports, you're only j 
160 odd miles from them, too . . . at Winnipeg. 9 
host city to the 1967 Pan-American Games ? 
from July 22nd to August 7th I Everything's § 
happening in Canada this Centennial year ■ 
. . .so why not plan to be in on the fun. And i 
games. ■ 


P/ease send me tfie Campers' Touring Kd that shor/s 
me how much more vacation my U-S. Dollars will buy 





C all for ( (>TT(>\... Jantzen did 

Summer wouldn't be summer without cotton, because cotton keeps 
you under the sun in comfort. And play would be work without cotton, 
because cotton lets your body breathe, ventilates your skin, 
air-conditions it. That's why Jantzen called for cotton. And that's 
why these outdoor outfits are so right for sun and surf. 
Left: Corduroy trunk in sizes 28 to 40, about $7.00; striped jersey 
knit lop in small, medium, large and extra large, about S3.S0. 

Right; Striped trunk in sizes 28 to 40, about 
$8.00; jacket in small, medium, large 
and extra large, about $12.00. All 
in a wide variety of wanted colors. 
At fine stores across the country. 
COTTON PRODUCERS INSTITUTE, 
BOX 12253, MEMPHIS, 

TENNESSEE 34112. 



Some car manufacturers have a lot 
of inspectors looking for troubie. 

Maybe it’s because they have a iot 
of trouble to inspect. 



Volvo is proud to announce we have 
fewer inspectors than any other car maker. 

You sec. wc operate on the theory that 
when you make a car right in the hrst place, 
you don’t need a lot of inspectors to come 
along later and tell you where you went 
wrong. 

And so far. our theory has worked out 
just fine. Because in Sweden, where it’s 
tough being a car, Volvos last an average 
of 1 1 years. 

And in the United States, where it’s 


tough just hearing a nice word about most 
cars. 94.4% of all Volvo owners recom- 
mend Volvo to their friends. 

And just this year.. Road &. I rack maga- 
zine voted the Volvo one of the seven best 
cars in the world. Along with Cadillac. 
Rolls-Royce and Mercedes-Benz. 

Which just goes to show you. 

Even without a lot of quality-control in- 
spectors. our quality ha.sn't gotten out of 
control. 



The Wonderland of 

Quality. Confidence. Satisfaction. And greater choice. 
That’s what it’s all about. See for yourself during 
Brand Names Week May 1 1-21. 


IVs Brand Names Week again. Time to see what they 
really do for your shopping. 

Brand Names make it possible for you to get the best 
possible value for your money. Create new product 
ideas. Product improvements. So life will be easier. 
Richer. More enjoyable. 


When a Brand Name advertises, he puts his reputa- 
tion on the line. And he'd better follow through. That's 
why you can be sure. Have complete confidence. Have 
so much to choose from. 

Whenever you shop, whatever the week, you can be 
sure there'll be a wonderland of benefits in the bag. 


Brand Nsmit foundation, Inc., 21 East dOth Siroal, Nav 


Spalding challenges you 
to one round with this 



startling newiall. 


. V i . 


You won't believe the Spalding Executive. 
Not till you play it. 

It sounds too good to be true. Nine years 
ago we started experiments toward creating 
a totally new kind of ball. We tested it 
under the roughest conditions— even on 
driving ranges. Itendured the worst treatment 
over and over again. 

Many touring pros can’t distinguish it 
from the balls they usually play. 1 1 has 
the same click and feel. It travels as far 
or farther. But its unique construction 
assures you of absolute uniformity from ball 
to ball. And chances are you'll lose it 
before you wear it out. 

We hope you can't resist a challenge. 
Because we think one round will convince 
you. The Spalding Executive. 
Only$l.25atyourproshop. 

'v 


The Spalding Executrwe.\{)u may never play an ordinary ball again. 



Name; L.A. Mailopener. 

Alias: The Biademan. 

Height: 10V2- 
Weight: 36 lbs. 

Believed to be the fastest mailopener in the world. Has 
opened and stacked over 500 envelopes a minute. Armed 
with two concealed rotary steel knives. Equipped with AC or 
DC motor. 

Thrives on envelopes. Big mean envelopes. Tough skinny 
envelopes. Envelopes of different shapes. Different sizes. The 
Biademan gets them all. Neat and clean. Always leaves hair- 
line precision cut along edge of victims. 

For further information on L.A. Mailopener, contact the near- 
est Pitney-Bowes office, or write Pitney-Bowes. Inc.. 9061 
Walnut Street, Stamford. Conn. 06904. 

You'll be rewarded. 

^ Pitney-Bowes 

— Postage Meters, Addresser-Printers, Folders. Inserters, 
Counters & Imprinters. Scales. Mailopeners. 






h.i s gives tradition 


a kick in Bthe pants 


with bold new colors featuring i^d(;ruii a Get the best of two worlds. The authentic comfort of 
Post-Grad styling, The uninhibited look of new hues. For extra wear power, 65% Dacron* polyester with 35% Avril' 
rayon. Talon zipper. $8. For store names write h.i.s, 16 E. 34 St., N Y. 10016. Press-Free Post-Grad Slacks 



Ford takes giant steps to prove its strength! 


Note Thai ' high-siepping” Ford you mo on TV came from a showroom floor, oquippoq with standard luapen- 
Sion and optional hosvyduiy shocks. Only addition a skidplaia underneath the car to further protect the oil pan. 


Ford proves its strength again. This new 
Ford climbed the steep, bone-jarring steps 
of the Los Angeles Coliseum. Then pounded 
down the same brutal course. How did it 
ride afterwards? Smooth, strong and quiet. That’s 
the ’67 Ford. Quieter because it’s stronger, 
stronger because it’s better built. 


YOU REAF'J^OINA 

E3i l-«]:1 ’] 




SCORECARD 


FOUL SHOT DUE? 

A decision to be made by the Interna- 
tional Amateur Basketball Association 
in the next two w'ceks in Montevideo. 
Uruguay may severely limit or bring to 
an end the participation of U.S. basket- 
ball teams abroad. The international 
btiard must choose a U.S. representative 
that wilt have the right to control and 
sanction basketball activity by Ameri- 
can teams. 

For years the Amateur Athletic Union 
had this franchise and did little with 
it. It promoted few games between 
U.S. and foreign groups and on ttcca- 
sion even thwarted by technicalities the 
matches that had been scheduled. But 
four years ago the U.S. Basketball Fed- 
eration — a college-oriented organization 
— asked for the international job. As a 
compromise, the international bi^ard 
granted the federation certain sanction- 
ing powers while continuing to recognize 
the AAU’s control over the Olympic and 
World basketball tournaments. 

The U.S. Basketball Federation t(.K)k 
advantage of its new powers to set up 
the most elaborate international program 
in the game’s history. In 1966 more than 
200 games were played between U.S. and 
foreign teams. And this spring the num- 
ber doubled to more than 400. Top col- 
lege teams like Michigan. Kcniuckv, 
Vanderbilt. Brigham Young and Wichi- 
ta Slate traveled abroad under the fed- 
eration’s program, playing in such 
places as Japan. Australia. Chile, Iran, 
Pakistan and Greece. 

There was a time, in the 1920$ and 
1930s. when AAU basketball teams were 
the equivalent of the NBA teams of to- 
day. but since the development of the 
professional leagues AAU basketball has 
been dying. There arc now only four 
major AAU teams (compared to 25 in 
the 1920s). and the AAU championship 
game this March in Denver drew only 
3,000 spectators. Basketball is no longer 
a major concern of the AAU. but it is a 
vital interest of the U.S. Basketball Fed- 
eration, a group composed of the coun- 


try's college basketball teams. We cast a 
strong vote for the federation, and hope 
the same position will be taken by the 
sport bosses in Montevideo. 

8UPERPLAN 

Three cheers for the National Flockey 
League's new Stanley Cup playoff 
scheme. This is u plan geared to expan- 
sion. Next fail six U.S. teams— Los An- 
geles. Minncapolis-Sl. Paul, Philadel- 
phia. Pittsburgh. San Francisco-Oak- 
land and St. Louis— will begin play as a 
separate division. Next spring the top 
four will be eligible for Stanley Cup 
competition. Following the old NHL 
pattern. No. 1 will play No. 3 in a bcsi- 
of-seven series, while No. 2 plays No. 4. 

Now comes the part we like. The new 
b<vys' 1-3 winner will play the i>lder divi- 
sion’s equivalent winner, and the 2-4 
survivors in each division likewise will 
be paired. This means that the new guys 
will have two chances for upset drama in 
the semifinals. The winners of those two 
series then will play for the Cup itself. 

The finalists, obviously, arc likely to 
be teams from the older group for sonvc 
years to come, and a ease can be made 
for separate eliminations and a final 
series matching old and new — in other 
words.a pro football-stylcsupcrscriesor, 
to be realistic, supcraniiclimax. lU>ckey’s 
way will double the inicrdivisional rival- 
ry and thus, as we sec it. double the fun, 
but at the same time it will ensure that 
the final series is played between the two 
best teams in hiKkcy. 

OFFENSIVE ENTERTAINMENT 

Never mind that many world-ranking 
soccer teams play a defensive ganvc and 
that millions every year arc thrilled by 
it. The owners of the Pittsburgh Phan- 
toms have decided that defensive soccer 
is not very cnicriaining. ‘'There is no ac- 
tion and no interest," Team President 
Peter Block said recently. “It's like hevek- 
cy. if you dump the puck back to 
mid-ice all the time." 

With that. Block instructed Coach 


Junos Bcdl to change the Phantoms* 
tactics and play offensively. Understand- 
ably rcluciam. since the Phantoms were 
undefeated and were leading the Na- 
tional League’s Eastern Division. Bcdl 
finally had to give in. “'If we win every 
game 8-1. it is not good soccer." he said 
bitterly. The team tested the front-oflicc 
strategy against the St. Louis Stars lust 
week. With 20 minutes still to be played, 
Gerhard Wedcmeicr. a Phantom player, 
got a bit too offensive, so to speak, 
kicking the Stars' Rudolf Koibi and 
kniK'king him down from behind. Weid- 
emeicr was ejected from the game, and 
St. Louis immediately scored three goals 
against the shorthanded Phantoms to 
win the game 4-1. The St. Louis coach 
said later, "Pittsburgh has no technique. 
They do not play with, with— how do 
you say? — Ktihiir." 

COLO CACHE 

Just consider the possibilities for a cat 
burglar. In the vaults of Madrid's Salm- 
on Bank arc some 10.000 pvmnds of fish, 
and ofFicial transactions — deposits, 
withdrawals and loans— arc made in 
salmon. Established in 1964 by a former 
waiter, the bank now has a clientele that 
rivals the Flousc of Rothschild. Among 
those with accounts arc Generalissimo 



Francisco Franco, Emperor Haile Se- 
lassie, King Baudouin, El Cordobes, the 
Maharaja of Mayurbaug and Prince 
Juan Carlos (who is, at present, six kilos 
overdrawn). 

On a typical day last week a 31-pound 
fish killed on a Canadian river arrived 
by jet for deposit, and an 18-pound 
smoked salmon was dispatched to New 
York to be served as a first course at a 

conunufd 
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Magnavox... 

BEST SOUND 
under the 
SUN 

( il rint\ nil mnrt- ) 

'these solid-slutc portables give >ou tlie 
superb sound you expect from Magnavox. 
Yet they cost no more than others, for 
Magnavox i' sold diirc i through fran- 
chised dealers (see Yello\v Pages), saving 
you middleman costs. New solid-state 
table and clock radios, too, with iiisuint 
sound. Choose from a wide selection of 
Magnavox radios, from only S9.95. 


1 
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diplomatic luncheon. The hank\ de- 
positors can draw fresh, fro/en or 
smoked lish against the balance in their 
aceoimis and. on occasion, credit is ex- 
tended. hut a loan imisi he repaid in 
kind, not cash. 

Ramon Mesian/a Paseual. the hl- 
year-old I'ounder and president of the 
establishment, says he has had a lifelong 
interest in salmon. "I ve always felt an 
irrcsisiihle attraction toward this brave 
tish.” he explains. ”11 is one of the most 
heaiiiiful in existence." 

In 1952 he designed and patented a 
platter especially for salmon. So popular 
was it that today nearly everyone in 
Spain who serves the fish owns one of 
Meslaii/'a's dishes. About the same lime 
he also began to exivcriment with meth- 
ods of smoking salmon. Mis earliest at- 
tempts were made siirrepiitioiislv in the 
furnace of Mansard's, the chic Madrid 
restaurant where he was working as a 
waiter. "The result was not parlieiilarly 
appeu/ing," he sass. Next he tried using 
sawdust from a piece of antique fiirni- 
iiire. but "the lish smelled of termites" 
and lasted lu' belter. 

Meslar\/a's present forntula. for which 
he has become inicinaiionallv famous, 
IS secret. Me admits only to using spe- 
cial woods and ari'nialic herbs such as 
thyme and sweet marjoram. So great a 
delicacy is his smoked salmon that it is 
worth more per pound (S7.50) than 
Spanish pesetas. It would seem a solid 
base to bank on. 

CAME OF CHANCE 

II you warn a iiekel in the tennis maiehes 
at WimblediMi this sumniei. you have 
ahoul as mueh chance of getting one as 
you have of draw ing a live number in the 
Irish Sweeps, T he method of choosing is 
ihe same by lottery and the odd- arc 
not much better. 

One day this month Major David 
Mills, the secretary of the All-F ngland 
l awn Tennis .Association, will stand in 
from of a large caidboard box. pour the 
lequests for Wimbledon uekeis inU’ it. 
shake them up a bit and pull until the 
available seals are taken. I ven ifyoii gel 
the ticket you wanted say one seal in 
ihe center couri for the fortnight of Ihe 
tournament you may not feel like a 
winner, for the seat can cost !b56t). 

■'Hie ballots arc oversubscribed by a 
colossal margin." Major Mills says, "t il- 
erally thousands of pci'ple fail to gel 
tickets, bill the lottery system remain-llie 


fairest way to disirihiite them to the 
public." 

Major Mills is reluctant to disclose 
the number of people turned dow n or. in 
fact, the number of seals actually pm on 
sale. Il varies from year to year, depend- 
ing on how many seals are allocated to 
foreign tennis associations and digni- 
taries by the .-Mi-1 ngland club. 

T here is one other way to get a ticket ■ 
by buying a debenture that entitles the 
holder to a center-court seat for (ive 
years. The number of debentures is lim- 
ited. and only a few are sold, usually in 
Pans. The going price is S2.250. which 
means a seal costs S4() a day or S4.^0 
a year. 

'lou may see an amateur's game, but 
hardly at an amateur's price. 

SHUT-EVE 

Chicago's ( hannel 9. the station that 
carries the W hile Sox games, has lele- 
visiiui cameras that scan ( omiskey 
Park. Rut there is one place they have 
yet to focus on the scoreboard. It 
seems that another Chicago station out- 
bid W'CtN-TA for the right to televise 
the I96.S White Sox games, and that 
station has pul a sign on the scoreboard 
that reads: "Watch the Sv'x on C h. .^2 
next season." 

WHO ARE THE PIGEONS? 

Ihe opening of the I nghsh pigcon- 
raeing season has pm the hoard of Uril- 
ish Railways into a Map. i or many dec- 
ades the railways have played an essen- 
tial part in pigeon racing, iranspivrting 
the birds m specially equipped ears at 
a lumiinal charge and arranging with 
slalionmasiers al designated points to 
release Ihe racers, The empty cages are 
shipped back to the owners free of 
charge. .Station attendants also operate 
a lost-and-fouiul service for pigeons, 
picking up as many as 15().0(lt>in a year. 
Ihe stray-, are reliTned honic for a Mat 
fee of half a crown (.C5e|. This sporting 
service started back in the IXyOs. when 
trains were still treated with some sus- 
picion by ihegencial public. Hoping ii' 
attract passengers, the railways otTered 
working-class pigeon owners cheap 
transportation for their birds, liguring 
that if a man could be brought to risk 
his pigeon, eventually he would risk 
himself on rails. 

Rmnow the railway board feels pigeon 
iransporiaiion is for the birds. It would 
like to get out of Ihe business or. at any 
rale, raise its charges, Birds must be wa- 
tered and fed while in transit, and (irsl- 
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Hear from fewer insurance men. 

When you do business with several companies you can't 
help but hear a lot of Insurance talk. And talk. And talk. 

A quiet suggestion: get all your insurance from one 
company. Fireman's Fund. We can cover you with life, 
home. auto, business. And it’s possible to cover just about 
everything in your business with Just one policy. The Portfolio. 
Turn to the Yellow Pages and your Fireman's Fund agent 
or broker. He'll save you a lot of hang-ups. 

Fireman's Fund American Insurance Companies 
Home Office: San Francisco 


Let Fireman s Fund cover everything. 
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FLORSHEIM 

puts 

MOCCASINS 

in 

BUSINESS! 



One reason more nien are wearing Florsheim Moccasins 

then ever before is the unusuai way ihey retain traditional 
moccasin comfort and rugged good looks yet arc suitable 
for business wear. More; the cjuality look of 
hand-siitched tronts. premium calfskin— all the belter things 
that make Florsheim better Shoes! 



Mnit rfgiil'ir U}Ui to *27^^ j fmprnal sty In 

H/uslfj|«/ Thi M‘>mswk »f> cotdim caU, JO/05. wralhx'U'ti mo’-s. W)0&4. 
houihon. 



aid facilities must be provided at consid- 
erable cost. 

The railwa>s would settle for a i>:r- 
centage of the S28 million in prize money 
distributed during the course of the rac- 
ing season, but there isn't a pigeon man 
from Scotland to Wales about to gise 
up tuppence of his purse. Instead, pigeon 
owners have formed cooperatives and 
have purchased lorries to transptsrt the 
birds. They talk of Sir Stanley Raymond, 
the railways' board chairman, the way 
they talk of farmers who shoot their 
pigeons. In the end. the railways may 
lose pigeons (iihI passengers. 

THREE'S A CROWD 

The things people do. Take A1 Carter, a 
dance-band drummer in Chicago. For 
three years he worked on plans to gel the 
first ticket and be the first person through 
the gale at Montreal's Kxpo 67. Al puts 
a lot of elTort into such things. FIc has a 
long record of "firsts"— at expressway 
openings, sports events and the Seattle 
and New York world's fairs. 

"TKc big thing is to be first through 
the gates." he says. "I knew at Montreal 
I'd have stiff competition. The loughcsl 
would be two guys from New York -an 
uncle and his nephew. They're pretty 
good, and Fve run into them several 
tinves. They were aiming for Fxpo 67, 
and 1 knew it because of w hat happened 
aiihc New York fair in 1964. 1 beat them 
out in their own home town by a matter 
of minutes. I remember how they looked 
at me— stcely-cyed. They told me. 'Wc 
shall meet again!' " 

V\'cll. the trio did meet recently at 
the opening of Expo 67. but the uncle 
and the nephew kept their distance. As 
Al tells it. "The guys from New York 
showed up after me. They stopped a 
long way off when they saw me. Then 
they turned around and left. Other peo- 
ple came, but they were too late. They 're 
always too late. When they see me. they 
leave. What's there to being second?" 

THEY SAID IT 

• IX-nnis Ralston, explaining why he 
has been successful as a professional ten- 
nis player although he never could win 
big matches as an amateur; "The weight 
of the w hole country is now' off my shoul- 
ders. I only play for me." 

• Maury Wills, calling room service 

last week at St. Louis' Chase Park Pla/a : 
"This is Mr. Wills of the Dodgers in 
room. . . EMo 
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^ 'y Johnnie WalkerRed, so smooth it’s the world’s largest-selling Scotch. 


Sports Illustrated 


CLARION CALL: $62.20! 

Darby Dan's Proud Clarion earned thethird highest payoff in Derby history when he defeated another long shot. Barbs 
Delight ( No. 5), by a length on a day murky with rain and haunted by the specter of riot. Only hours before the race 
the winner's owner was searching for a jockey and ivas not certain his horse would start by WHITNEY TOWER 
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THE DERBY eomlmitd 


'I FIGURED IT WAS MY YEAR. I HAD A HUNCH’ 


O vertones of unprcdiclabilily began 
to set the mood of the Kentucky 
Derby weeks before the 93rd running 
last Saturday. On Derby Day. as mist 
and rain swept in to chill and dampen 
the somewhat nervous throng, the at- 
mosphere was one of tingly apprehen- 
sion instead of traditional festivity. 

At lirst there had been considerable 
doubt about which horses would even 
get to Churchill Downs, after an unusual 
run of bad spring racing weather and un- 
timely injuries and illnesses in the camps 
of many of the winter favorites. Then 
came the threat of riot and disruption of 
the race by civil rights organizations en- 
gaged in an all-out campaign to force 
open-housing legislation in the city of 
Louisville. Early in the week five youths 
staged a mild preview of what might 
happen on Saturday. They ran out on 
the track in front of a held of horses. 
When they saw that none of the jockeys 
were making any effort to pull up or 
avoid hitting them, they climbed the in- 
field fence and got away just in time to 
avoid serious accidents. On Derby Day 
the Rev. Martin l.uther King called a 
press conference at the Episcopal Church 
of Our Merciful Saviour and urged that 
the demonstrations be called off. '"We 
are not interested in creating a riot.” he 
said. 

Still, the threat of trouble hung in the 
air. and state, city and Churchill Downs 
officials decided not to take chances. A 
security force of about 2.500 was mar- 
shaled. including National Ciuardsmen 
armed with three-foot riot sticks, dozens 
of extra state and city police and race- 
track guards. They took uo positions on 
and off the track. The searching eyes of 
the law seemed to be everywhere, even 
at the clubhouse gate, where the wife of 
a member of the Kentucky Stale Racing 
Commission was looked over by an of- 
ficer on the bomb detail. No. she assured 
him as he zeroed in on her foil-wrapped 
picnic box. it only contained fried chick- 
en and beaten-biscuit ham sandwiches. 
All the uniforms and precautions could 
not help but transform the gayest occa- 
sion in American racing into something 
less cheery. 


Fortunately, the same cannot be said 
for the race itself. An upset is more than 
possible whenever 14 horses go a mile 
and a quarter for the first time in their 
young careers and the race is prejudged 
to be a contest among Just three of them. 
But seldom has there been a more dra- 
matic upset than the one that occurred 
at Louisville. Mr. and Mrs. John W. 
CJalbreath’s second-string colt. Proud 
Clarion, roared around the leaders on 
the turn for home to win by a length 
over another outsider named Barbs De- 
light. The longest-priced winner since 
Gallahadion upset odds-on favorite 
Bimelcch in 1940. Proud Clarion came 
bursting home as a 30-to- 1 shot (S62.20). 
totally demolishing the favored Damas- 
cus. who was third; Successor, who was 
sixth; and the pride of California, Ru- 
kcn. who staggered home eighth. 

It was a Derby loaded with dramatics, 
and a sentimentally popular one for 
those racing fans who have followed the 
fortunes and misfortunes of the CJal- 
breaths’ Darby Dan Farm and its train- 
er, Loyd <Boo) Gentry. It was popular, 
too, among the thousands who for years 
have regarded 3I-year-old Oklahoma- 
born Jockey Bobby Usscry as one of the 
premier riders in the country. Usscry w as 
to have had the Derby mount on llirsch 
Jacobs’ w inter star, Reflected Cdory, who 
missed the whole show because of a sore 
shin. Normally Darby Dan's fawn-and- 
brow n silks are worn by Hraulio Bae/a, 
who has been Galbrcaih's contract rider 
for three years. But, six days before this 
Derby, Baeza's contract expired, and by 
mutual consent it was not renewed. *‘Wc 
had no hard feelings about it,” said Gal- 
breath. “Quite the contrary. We both 
knew that [>arby Dan wasn’t running 
outstanding stock and that Braulio was 
having his pick of all those good Phipps 
horses. So it was only natural that he 
should want to free-lance. I wished him 
nothing but the best of luck and figured 
he had a whale of a shot at this Derby 
on the Phippses' Successor." 

Three days later neither Galbrcath nor 
Gentry had settled on a jockey for Proud 
Clarion, a son of the sensational young 
stallion Hail to Reason. Then Galbrcath 


suddenly remembered something and 
phoned his trainer. “Loyd.” he said, 
“how about getting Usscry?" On Thurs- 
day morning the arrangements were 
completed, and on Derby Day John 
Galbrcath told Bobby Usscry what it 
was that he had remembered: “If you 
ride Proud Clarion like you rode Brama- 
lea for me to beat Cicada in the Coaching 
Club Oaks of 1962. 1 think you've got a 
chance in this Derby.” 

Ussery, who had never so much as 
galloped Proud Clarion before, figured 
that he had a Derby coming to him any- 
way. “I might have won it with Bally 
Ache in 1960. but we linishcd second." 
he said. “Then I thought I'd win it this 
year with Reflected Glory. When that 
didn't work out, I still figured— ju-st a 
hunch, I guess — that it was my year, no 
matter what horse 1 rode. I had a real 
hunch." 

Hunch or no hunch. Bobby Usscry’s 
ride at Churchill Dov\ns last week was 
one of the best in Derby history. Proud 
Clarion had never won a stakes race — he 
had won only three of eight lifetime 
starts — and he still must prove that he 
is the champion of the 3-ycar-old di- 
vision. But no future results can detract 
from the magnificent performance of 
this young man and his young horse last 
week. It was a ease of jockey and coll 
triumphantly combining their individual 
talents to maximum ctTect. 

Derby Week is a hectic time, especial- 
ly for trainers, who are expected to spend 
their mornings answering the prodding 
questions of turf writers and their eve- 
nings feasting on the banquet circuit. 
Some enjoy the routine, while others 
find it difficult to open their lives to a 
small army of sleepy-eyed guys with 
notebooks who wander casually from 
barn to barn competing with another 
small army of bright-blazered troops 
representing the TV industry. Among 
those who do not seem to be bothered 
by the intrusion of the working press arc 
Eddie Neloy. Hirsch Jacobs, Clyde Turk 
and Frank Childs. Neloy could be a 
good straight man for Joe E. Lewis if he 
fell like trying it. and everything about 
Successor was available for the asking. 

conunued 


Mud-spatttred Jockey Bobby Ussery and dapper Owner John Galbreafh hold their trophies in winner’s circle, getting wet but hardly earing. 
PHOrOCRAMS BY icm COOKi 
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THE DERBY 



Nationil Ouardsmen Una tne inaitfa rail as the Derby field races through the clubhouse turn. 


lor instance, bddie said Matls. “H the 
Hlue Grass .Slakes (in which Successor 
uas fourth) had hecn run in New York 
instead of at Kccncland wc wouldn’t 
ha\c bothered to ship down to the IX-rb\ 
ill all. But here we are in Kentucks. so 
we’ll run.” 

Ilirsch Jacobs and his son John spoke 
just as frankK about the chances of their 
( alifornia Derbv winner Reason to Hail. 
So did ('Kde Turk about the Santa 
Anita IXrb> winner. Ruken; Johnn> 
Meaiix about the Blue (irass Stakes 
winner. Diplomat \Va>: and I rank 
C hilds about I^r. Isb>. B> contrast, there 
was a second group of trainers who were 
either not \isiied at all b> the writers 
or preferred solitude. I rank Whiieley 
would lake f)amascus to the track at 
5 a.m. to avoid inters iews. He has noth- 
ing against the press, but he just dtKsii’t 
want to be bothered. Boo Cientrv. on 
the other hand, is a voting man who has 
lived through a painfully Irving year. 
He has personal dislikes among the rac- 
ing reporters and isn’t in the least hesi- 
tant about expressing himself on the 
subject of what the press thinks it 
knows. 

A year ago Boo nearly came to the 
IXrby with Cialbreaih’s line colt. Ciraiis- 
lark, but the horse was injured running 
in the Blue Grass Stakes on A sloppy 
track and never raced again. Critici/ed 
m some quarters for his training meth- 
ods as well as for having started Ciraus- 
tark in the mud. Cientrv has had little to 
ilo with many reporters during the past 
year. And with Darby Dan’s racing for- 
tunes hardly rivaling those of the 
i’hippses. few writers gave Boo Cientrv 
much iluHighi. either. During I>erhy 
Week. Cientrv had Proud C larion in the 
same barw with Rukew. Rukew got ihc 
attention, and that was line with Ciemry. 
I ven when he got around to talking 
about Proud C larion it usually was not 
with too much enthusiasm. "My best 
colt this year.” he said, "is Cirauslark’s 
half brother. Cup Race. He can do any- 
thing Proud C larion can do. and twice 
as well. This colt is our second string, 
and yet I must admit he’s improving 
every day. Cup Race bucked his shins at 
Hialeah and won’t race until C hicago, 
then maybe Saratoga. In the tpeantinK 
we’ll have to go it ahme with Proud 
Clarion.” 

VMteii Cialbreath arrived in l.ouisville 
and got a look at Proud Clarion, a well- 
built bay. he evelaimed with delight. 



"This coll has changed more in days 
than any horse 1 ha\e owned in more 
than 30 years around the racetrack. He 
used to be nervous and did a lot of 
sweating. Then suddenly he started eat- 
ing and developing. Now he looks like 
a race horse, and he’s starling to run 
like one. too." 

That was true enough. As an 8-to-l 
shot in the Blue Grass, his first start in 
a stakes. Proud Clarion was second to 
Diplomat Way. It was the kind of im- 
provement that one !iH>ks for in a colt 
who must pul his very best fool forward 
in only nine days. Walking to the pad- 
dock at Churchill Downs, in a rain that 
steadily increased throughout the murky 
afternoon, Galbreath said he thought 
Proud Clarion should improve even 
more, and that a top effort might put 
him in the nu>ney. "But on form." he 
added, "you've got to go along with 
Damascus. Mis record of six wins in eight 
starts is impressive, and he is the colt we 
all have to beat." Galbreath glanced up 
at "Chateaiigay" among the names of 
winners painted on the clubhouse wall. 
Chalcaugay had won for Darby Dan in 
1963 at 9-to-l odds. "What makes the 
Kentucky Derby the great race that it 
is," he concluded, "is the tremendous 
uncertainty about which horses can go 
the mile and a quarter. This, believe me, 
is no place for a faint heart." 

There was many a faint heart in the 
stands a few minutes later as Proud 
Clarion zipped off the third fastest Derby 
ever (2;00’5) and was drawing away at 
the finish the way a winner should, .^l 
the start, however, it hardly looked as 
though Proud Clarion and Bobby Us- 
scry would be in the hunt. Barbs Delight, 
winner of the one-mile Derby Trial just 
four days before and a son of Bagdad 
who had yet to lose at Churchill Downs, 
burst to the front immediately. There 
was nothing surprising about that, for 
that is the way this bay likes to run over 
his favorite track. The two other ac- 
knowledged speed horses in the Derby, 
Dawn Glory and Diplomat Way, look 
up the pursuit, about as expected. Be- 
hind them, in ideal p<isiiion. were Bill 
Shoemaker and Damascus. Going by 
the stands the first lime. Ussery had 
Proud Clarion in ninth place, but free of 
traffic and saving ground on the inside. 
Fernando Alvarez had taken back on 
Ruken after coming out of the inside 
stall of the starting gate and hud only a 
field horse. Second Fneounter. beaten as 


they charged inio the clubhouse turn. 
Ruken. in fact, never did do much run- 
ning. Possibly the combination of slaying 
on the rail, where the going was deeper, 
and taking a heavy load of dirt in the 
faecdiscouraged him from any thing close 
to his best prev ious efforts. All .Alvarez 
said later was that Ruken could not seem 
to take hold of the track. 

Up the long backstrcich. as the crowd 
stood in ihc rain and yelled at a spec- 
tacle few could sec clearly, it was still 
Barbs Delight, Dawn Glory, Diplomat 
Way and Damascus, running their own 
little race. One had the distinct impres- 
sion that as this quartet left the half-mile 
pole Shoemaker had the three leaders 
measured perfectly and would have them 
at his mercy whenever he chose to end the 
suspense. "1 was thinking the same 
thing." said Shoe afterward. 

But Bobby Ussery. now alone in eighth 
place, was doing sv>me thinking, loo. "I 
knew." he said, "that if 1 w as going any- 
where 1 couldn't slay back there on the 
inside forever. So I started weaving my 
way up in order to be on the outside on 
the far turn. Before we got to the half- 
mile pole Reason to Hail, who was just 
ahead of me. came out a little. When he 
did. 1 moved inside of him. Then I drove 
up between Lightning Orphan and Field 
Master, and by the time we got to the 
five-sixteenths pole, halfway around the 
far turn. I made the outside and was just 
starling to run." 

Dawn Glory and Dipk>mal Way had 
had enough by now . After tracking Barbs 
Delight through fractions of 22.':. 46''5 
and 1:10*5 for six furlongs, on the way 
to a mile in 1:36, both were ready for 
honorable retirement. Just as ready was 
Shoemaker — ready to move up for the 
kill, to pul away Barbs Delight and run 
down the long stretch for his fourth Ken- 
tucky Derby victory. Shoe and Damas- 
cus drove, and the crowd roared as it 
hadn't yet on this dismal day. The noise 
came not only because Shoemaker and 
Damascus had signaled their move but 
because Barbs Delight was not about to 
quit. And at the same moment, as Da- 
mascus was struggling to get by the cou- 
rageous pacemaker, there were Ussery 
and Proud Clarion on the far outside. 
Hying like the wind in one magnificent 
sweeping charge that carried them near- 
ly to the center of the track. 

It soon became apparent that Damas- 
cus w'as no longer the challenger and 
that if Barbs Delight was not going to 


win this Derby from wire to wire Proud 
Clarion would have to slop him. These 
two battled down the stretch. Barbs Dc- 
liglu on the inside and Proud Clarion 
out where the going was better. (The 
track was "fast," although wet and a 
little loose on top. > At the eighth pole 
Barbs Delight was still n head in front 
but. Ussery said later. "I knew I had 
him then." Steadily Proud Clarion pulled 
away to win by a length. 

Barbs Delight- a Maryland-bred who 
once was sold for S2.()(X) and is now 
owned by l.cxingtonians Guy Hugue- 
let Jr.. Gene Spalding and Trainer Hal 
Steele Jr. — hung on to be second by a 
length and a quarter over Damascus, 
who had the same margin over fourth- 
place Reason to Hail. Behind them 
came Ask The Fare. Successor. Gentle- 
man James. Ruken. Diplomat Way. 
Second hncouiuer. Dawn (ilory. Dr. 
Isby , Field Mastcrand LightningOrphan, 
None had any excuse, although Jockey 
Kenny Knapp, on Barbs Delight, in- 
sisted his horse was beaten not because 
he was tiring but because he had started 
to "watch the crowd in the stretch. He 
got his mind off running." Damascus 
had a perfect opportunity and couldn't 
lake it. Reason to Hail cannot do the 
Job. in this company, that his ailing 
stablomate. Reflected Glory, might 
have done. And Successor is not the horse 
he was a year ago. 

Proud Clarion may well develop into 
a lop coll. Hail to Reason is an estab- 
lished sire, and the Derby winner's dam. 
Breath O'Morn. is a daughter of D jeddah 
and Darby Dunedin, who in turn is a 
daughter of Blenheim II, sire of Derby 
winners Jet Pilot and Whirlaway. Blen- 
heim M also sired the dams of three 
Derby winners. Ponder. Hill Gail and 
Kauai King. Next week many of the 
Derby horses w ill challenge Proud Clar- 
ion in the Preakness. After that and the 
June 3 Belmont Stakes, Proud Clarion's 
ranking should be clearly established. 

Just a few months ago Darby Dan's 
own estimate of that ranking was con- 
siderably different. After a bad race at 
Hialeah. Proud Clarion had almost been 
sold; he would have been, e.xccpl that 
the prospective buyer hacked out. And 
on Derby morning the trainer was not 
even sure the colt would start. "He had 
worked poorly on an off track." said Bih’ 
Gentry. "If the rain had begun earlier 
than it did, we probably would have 
scratched him." eno 
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SOME OLD GRADS GET A HAZING 


A group of Noire Dame alumni returned to the campus last weekend for the annual spring football game against the 
varsity and discovered the hard way (39-0) that their alma mater may well be No. 1 again by JOHN UNDERWOOD 


T ilings were much ihc same at Notre 
Dame last week. The weather was 
awful, and everything looked gray and 
tired except the fooihall team, which 
knows better. Terry Manratly’s hair was 
combed a little longer in front, the belter 
to protect his advancing forehead, he 
said. Underneath he is still the same 
shy. humble, modest, prudent, cow-eyed 
quarterback opponents learned to dread 
the sight of last fall. He still throws the 
football with greater accuracy and more 
re\oiuiions-pcr-minuie than anybody 
Ara Parseghian ever coached. ‘‘You 
ought to catch him sometime.” said Ara 
on the morning of the Oldiimers game. 
"You ought to go out and let him throw 
you a couple. No wasted movement, no 
wobbles, real tight. Plenty of rpms. And 
he doesn't have to wind up. He's like 
Namath. He contcs back here to the ear 
and wham! a shot," 

Coley O'Brien, the best second quar- 
terback in college football, was still on 
his 5.000-calorics-a-day diabetic's diet, 
gulping orange juice and chcxrolaie bars. 
ChiKolate bars? Yes. Chixrolate bars, he 
said. Diabetes is a more attractive dis- 
ease than it used to be. N\ hile he iswork- 
ing to beat I lanratiy out of a job, Coley 
continues to win friends with his mid- 
shipman's manners and his resourceful- 
ness. People do not reali/e how gix>d 
Coley O'Brien is (he being only No. 2) 
until they look again at the film of the 
10-10 tic with Michigan Slate and sec 
that insulinized little body rallying the 
Irish in the second half. 

Jim Seymour, the sophomore end 
who caught all those passes and made 
(with Hanratty) all those magazine cov- 
ers last fall, has added to his self-assur- 
ance. which was already considerable. 
Seymour is doing a regular week-night 
radio show- on VVSND. He sometimes 
doubles as a disc jockey. He admits he 
is getting good at it. He is not likely to 
pass from natural self-assuredness to 


cocky self-possession, however, because 
while he was on the bench lending a 
bruised shoulder last Saturday Hanratty 
and O'Brien found a couple of other 
guys who can catch a football — Paul 
Snow and Dan Harshman — and they 
each caught six passes, sometimes spec- 
tacularly. The anticipated rout of the 
oldtimers was undiminished by Sey- 
mour's absence. 

The score of the annual spring game 
was 39-0, but that is unimportant. Im- 
portant is what should have been ob- 
vious to rival coaches who were hoping 
to see otherwise: success has not spoiled 
Notre Dame's young stars. Notre Dame 
is here to stay another year, perhaps two 
or three, unless the bad recruiting season 
they arc now having catches up with 
them. For those who mourn the gradua- 
tion of such names as Conjar. Eddy. 
Page and Lynch, here arc just a few new 
ones to remember: Jockisch. Zi/newski, 
Gladicux. Racanelli and Kuechenberg. 
if you can— or try Koniec/ny. Ku/micz 
or Vuillcmin. Just try. 

The Oldtimers game was a brainstorm 
of Knute Rockne. It has been played 
every year but tw o since 1929 as a service 
to Notre Dame nostalgics. It docs not. 
unfortunately, do what it was cut out to 
do — provide the varsity with some re- 
vealing competition at the conclusion of 
spring practice. The varsity reveals very- 
little. Neither dc>cs it provide much nos- 
talgia, because the oldtimcis arc mostly 
not old. They are seniors fresh off the 
previous varsity te.g.. Eddy, Conjar. 
Lynch) and a large detachment of scrubs 
on loan from the incumbent varsity. 

Former Irish luminaries arc brought 
in to dress up the show, but they have 
usually become goodtimers with mid- 
riff bulge, and when they make an ap- 
pearance it is brief. They try to keep 
out of harm's way. The professional 
players who show up are those of mod- 
est achievement: if they were not, the 


pro team would not let them risk injury. 

The oldtimers have been coached since 
1946 by Bill Earley, a former assistant 
to fYank Leahy who went on to a richer 
life selling cardboard in South Bend. 
Earley is a round-faced man with a voice 
that roars across a crowded room. He 
gets a kick out of the game and has the 
high humor to appreciate his po.sition. 

Earley is a regular at the Knights of 
Columbus lodge, and on the week of the 
game he can be found there and other 
places watching for a familiar face or an 
able body. "Oh. is Picirosantc in town? 
Tell him I'm looking for him. will you?" 
Earley is considered an amazing coach 
because his teams have won four of the 
22 games since 1945. Each time his team 
won. he said, he had worked a proven 
formula: a heavy contingent of graduat- 
ing seniors and a quarterback worthy of 
the name. His four winners were Johnny 
Lujack. John Mazur. Bob Williams and 
Ralph Guglicimi. 

Earley's window dressing this year 
was to include Leon Hart, the big end 
who starred for Leahy's national cham- 
pions in 1949 and then for the Detroit 
Lions. Hart had a business commitment. 
Nick Pietrosanie. the fullback of the 
Browns, was in town the night before 
the game but had to leave again. Half- 
back Johnny Lattner, his hair now silver, 
got in for one poor punt. Red Mack of 
the Packers played more than any of the 
legitimate oldtimers and caught four 
passes. Tackle Gus Cifelli made his IXlh 
straight appearance a brief one. 

Earley says it gets tougher to put to- 
gether a team every year, and Parseghian 
admits there will have to be a change in 
the format. Notre Dame alumni arc 
spread out all over the country, and 
there is no travel budget. Those who 
come in for the game usually arrive on 
Thursday, and barley figures if all goes 
well he will have one day. Friday, to 
practice. On Thursday night he consorts 
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\Mlh a group of Ara's assisianis al Ld- 
dic’s. and ihey rib him about running up 
to the press box to hide before the game 
was over in 1965. when the linal score 
was 7: 0, 

SVhat saves the game, of course, arc 
ihc senii>rs and the varsity scrubs, be- 
cause they know all the plays and are 
in shape. Also there are a few ground 
rules laid down to neutruli/c the aggres- 
siveness of Assistant Coach John Ray's 
varsity defense, to wit. no red-dogging. 

■■\Vc cannot.” said Earley to Ray on 
Thursday night, "afford to let you kill 
one of our alumni quarterbacks. It 
would not look good in Ihc papers." 

Last year. Earley said. Ray could not 
control himself. "I looked up and there 
were his linebackers, pouring in on our 
helpless quarterback. Red-dogging." 

Earley ran around the field and braced 
Ray on the varsity sidelines. 

"You're red-dogging." 

"No we're not. we're just wiping off 
[linebackers reacting quickly to the ball- 
carriers]. Go back on the other side 
where you belong. Besides, you're red- 
dogging." 

"Nobody said nr couldn't red-dog." 

Last year Earley got Coley O'Brien for 
a few plays, out of the goodness of Ara 
I’arseghian's heart. Coley look the old- 
timers on a 60-yard drive downficld. 

The next thing Earley knew the stu- 
dent manager was at his elbow. "What 
do you want?" Earley asked him. 

"O'Brien." he said. 

"You can't have O'Brien." 

"Ara wants him back." 

Goodby. O'Brien. 

The game this year took on a new 
dimension: it was nationally televised by 
ABC-TV in compeiiiion with the Ken- 
tucky Derby on another network. Beano 
CiKik. the megaphone behind the voices 
of ABC. stood up in the press box when 
Ray 's defensive line — w Inch compares in 
si/c to the Los Angeles Rams's — smoth- 
ered a play and announced grandly, 
"There are more horses here than there 
arc at the Kemueky Derby. ABC has 
done it again." 

Parseghian, meanw hile, experienced 
an unusually relaxed week, for him. He 
looked healthy. He was well-tanned. He 
played some golf. He smiled through ap- 
pointments and interviews. He said he 
had cut down drastically on speaking en- 
gagements and appearances, and after 
the heavy mid-winter snow he had taken 
his wife to Hawaii where they had re- 



laxed on the while beaches for nine days. 
He said he had needed it. Ara is a gung- 
ho man who di>cs not enter a conversa- 
tion that he docs not speed up. He is 
capable of some lerrilic needling if he 
likes you, and he may even teach you 
how to putt whether you want him to or 
not (he plays golf to a four handicap), 
but he is not an extrovert like, say. the 
irrepressible Coach Ray. his right arm. 
Ara has to push himself. If he could be 
Notre Dame's head coach and No. 1 in 
the polls without ever answering another 
question he would like it line, but he ac- 
cepts the responsibility with what might 
be called an intense resignation, knowing 
it is part of the job. 

He has linally come to realize, too. 
that in the superacceniuaicd world of 
Nr)trc Dame football, he cannot please 
everyone no muiier how- Imrd he tries. 
To facilitate telephone interviews, his 
publicist. Roger Valdiscrri. put Ara's 
answers to stwk questions on tape so 
that he would not have to answer the 
same question 4.000 times. "And would 
y<iu believe it'.’" says Parseghian. "A 
radio guy in St. Louis rapped me." 

Ara says he linally got over the criti- 
cism of "going for the tie" in the 10-10 
game with Michigan State, knowing that 
within himself and among his staff he 


had done the right thing and wishing in 
a way that he could invite each critic into 
his oflice and explain the circumstances 
and w hat went on in his mind and on the 
sidelines in those final hectic moments. 
He thinks then they would rculi/.c that 
he had made the correct decision. He 
also said he had received t»nly three ties 
for Christmas. 

The one thing bothering .Ara now is 
his recruiting progran-i. It has been the 
leanest year for signing high schiK>l boys 
to play at Ni>tre Dame since Parseghian 
arrived four years ago. "It was u gradual 
realization." he said. ' ‘Suddenly we w okc 
up in April and realized we hadn't signed 
many of the boys we were really after. 
Some of them wc were after for two 
years. Concerned? You're damn right I 
was concerned. I was alarmed." V'ou 
can hear those teardrops falling in l-last 
Lansing. 

If the Notre Dame recruiting is truly 
bad. it will not show up for two years 
or mtM'c. and it is always possible that 
Parseghian will be able to recoup next 
year. Besides, he says, you never know 
how they're going to turn out. "When 
I firsl saw Hanraliy and that little 
O'Brien. ! thought. ‘Oh. no. what are 
we getting ourselves in for?* It didn't 
take long to find out." end 
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CROSSED-UP GOLF AT HOUSTON 


One of the eights at the Champions was South Africa's cross-handed Indian, and another was Frank Beard 
crossing up the odds to take a title away from Palmer for the second time in a month by MARK MULVOY 


T tic' maN all wear while socks and 
chew gum and crack ice cubes wiih 
their teeih. un>ihing lo be irriiaiing. but 
there is. nevertheless, one thing \ou must 
like about Tc\ans; when ihc> call some- 
thing an international event it does not 
mean thev arc just inviting sonic coun- 
try folk from Penns>lviinia or kentuckv 


to conic on down for a long weekend. 

The Houston Champions Internation- 
al golf tournament, played last week 
over the Cypress Creek course that will 
be the site of the Ryder Cup matches 
between U.S. and British professionals 
this October, seemed ui times like a Ber- 
iii/ reunion. The American household 


names were there, of course, doing their 
normal htiusehold chores; Arnold Pal- 
mer making birdies on live of the last 
seven holes one day. Billy Casper one- 
putting 1 2 greens and shooting a course- 
record 65 on the nc\i and Jack Nicklaus 
being penalized two strokes for delay of 
game and ending up as a TV ct'mincn- 



Displtying the strangest stroke 


7 tt/e pro game. Sewgolum comes mto 


a wood shot as hard as he can (left) and hits a smooth approach. 


talor describing how Frank Beard beat 
Palmer to win another 'HI old S23.000. 
There was also Ben Hogan, w ho did not 
get tired walking the fairly l1at terrain 
as he played meticulously and finished 
tied for third. Masters Champion Gay 
Brewer, who looked tired and played 
tired, and Doug Sanders, who limped 
and then withdrew, having deseloped a 
drop of water on the knee after a pool- 
side fall one night. 

But do you know Jean (iaraialde? 
Well, he is the French national cham- 
pion from Versailles, and bespeaks E‘ng- 
lish well enough to respond to the Texan 
in Bermuda shorts who ciuiic smartly 
said "Mishoor Gene" to him. Or Ramon 
Sota? He is from Santander. Spain and 
insists that you do not say he is from 
Madrid, because he docs not particular- 
ly like that city. Or Wilf Homenuik? He 
is from Winnipeg. Man., and it probably 
is snowing there right now, 

Nor was that the end of Houston's 
foreign-entry list. In their desire to ha\e 
an interesting international field. Jimmy 
Demaret and Jack Burke, who run the 
Champions, invited the most unusual 
pro golfer in the world today. Sew sunkcr 
(Papwa) Sewgolum. a 37-ycar-old Hin- 
du from Durban. South Africa. Pap- 
wa plays the game cross-handed. This 
means he grips the club with his left 
hand below his right, a frightening sight 
to behold. That he can get the club 
back at all is a tribute to the resiliency 
of the human body. ‘’If 1 tried to do 
that I would break both my wrists." 
says Casper. 

Strangely enough, both Papw a's back- 
swing and follow-through look smooth 
and normal. The grip dws restrict the 
distance of his shots, particularly his 
drives, which rarely exceed 225 yards, 
but it also enables him to control his 
shots with remarkable accuracy. He 
missed only two fairways olT the tec dur- 
ing his first three rounds. 

Papwa was competing in the U.S. for 
the first lime, and he was play ing a 7.100- 
yard course, w hich was 500 yards longer 
than any he had e'er seen before. "I 
don't mind hitting woods for my second 
shot on the par-4s once in a while," he 
said, "but here I do it all the time. I esen 
have to hit woods on the par-3s." 

The cross-handed swing was only a 
part of Pap'va's mystique. He dressed 
almost like a caddie, even wearing a 
button-front shirt with rolled-up short 


sleeves — no clothing manufacturer any- 
where is sending him a dozen pair of 
slacks and mock turtleneck shirts every 
month. He stands only 5'4" and weighs 
150 pounds, most of it located around 
his middle. He is happy to talk to any- 
one who wants to dial with him on the 
course. One lady came up and asked 
him if Papwa was the name of his tribe 
back borne, and he staned to laugh. 
"Oil, no." he said. "Papw j means 'small 
child.' " But he did not smile when a 
marshal told him. "The way you hit the 
ball is ridiculous." "Why'’" Papwa said. 
"The ball goes perfect, doesn't it?" 

Papwa started playing cross-handed 
when he learned the game as a l4-ycar- 
old caddie in Durban and has stuck w ilh 
his sw ing except for a brief period when 
he tried to play the normal way and saw 
his handicap go from two to seven. 

He turned pro in 1958 and, until the 
South African government strengthened 
its oparihviti policies concerning athletic 
competitions more than j year ago. he 
played in most of the open lournanieiits 
in South Africa. Very ofien. according 
to South African Harold Henning. Pap- 
wa scored belter than either Gary I’lay- 
cr or Henning him.self. Now Papwa can 
play only in the iionv^hilc tournaments, 
vshich he generally v^ins, but the first 
prize is rarely more than SIOO. and he has 
a vsife and live children to support. 

Last winter an Indian businessman in 
Durban told Papwa that he would pay 
the plane fare to the U.S. and turope. 
and when Gary Player helped arrange 
the invitation lo ihc Chanpions tourna- 
meni, Papwa decided to come. 

It has not been an uneventful trip. He 
lost his suitcase and golf ciubsat customs 
in Los Angeles, but did not realize it until 
he arrived in Houston. It took two days 
for his things to catch up with him. 
Meanwhile, he was trying to enter two 
other U.S. tournaments during his stay. 
Because he dives not have an official 
player's caid. he can conqvete in only 
three events in the U.S., and he must 
he invited by the respective tournament 
sponsors. An invitation to the New Or- 
leans Open, being held this weekend, 
was managed, but Papwa did not know 
if New Orleans was in the next state or 
the next continent, and he vvas worried 
about transportation cos.s. Discovering 
that he could fly to New Orleans for S24 
was a pleasant surprise and left him able 
to concentrate on his golf, which was 


astonishingly good until he ate a Texas 
fried-chicken dinner on Saturday night. 
An ulcer victim, he became violently ill 
and was hardly able to get to the course 
on Sunday, but he still shot a 78. This, 
when put with his earlier 75-73-73, gave 
him a 299 that lied such name pros as 
Bobby Nichols and Charley SilTord. 

While Sewgolum added interest to the 
Champions field, it was Nicklatis, Pal- 
mer and Beard who made Ihc news. On 
the second day of the tournament Nick- 
laus. who is a slow player, was paired 
with .M Geiberger, who usually moves 
at a normal rate, and Cary Middlecoff. 
In his prime MiddlecotT was the slowest 
tour pro in captivity. Now that he is 46 
years old. he has slowed up. The result 
was predictable. As Nicklaus and his 
group teed off on 16. the tlireesonic 
ahead of them was putting out on 18. 
At that moment Jack Tuthill. the PGA 
tournamcni director, decided to penalize 
each of them two strokes for slow play. 
When Nicklaus vvas told he angrily sent 
his pilot to rev up his airplane and in- 
formed a PGA official he was withdraw- 
ing because of "shin splints." But he lat- 
er calmed down and agreed lo stay. Ciei- 
berger registered his protest the next day 
when he teed off on the first hole, threw 
his driver lo his caddie and ran down 
the fairway toward his ball. 

Meanwhile. Palmer vvas shooting a 
second-day 66 that included his brilliant 
birdie streak, and he looked like a cer- 
tain winner even when he followed it up 
with a rather uninspired 70 on Saturday. 

An early leader can usually throw in 
a 70 in a big tournament and still be 
safe, but wiien he follows it with a 71 
he is likely to be in more trouble than 
a cross-handed Indian, and that is vvhat 
Palmer did. \N ith nine holes to play on 
Sunday he was three strokes upon Frank 
Beard, but then Beard chipped in on the 
12th fora birdie, and when I’almer three- 
putted his lead was almost gone. 

The 1 louslon Champions now became 
a replica of the Tournament of Cham- 
pions at Las Vegas a month ago. where 
Beard fought Palmer gamely and then 
birdied the Iasi hole to win. That time 
Beard sank an 8-footcr. This lime he 
needed an 1 8-footcr to win. As Palmer 
watched. Beard hit his putt very hard, 
and squarely into the center of the cup. 
l*alnier grimaced. He looked as if his 
stomach hurt, and he hadn't even had 
fried chicken. end 


ANOTHER MARIETTA MUD PUDDLE 


Beating the other crews to the finish line is only a small part of oarsmanship on the Ohio River. The real challenge lies 
in trying to find a moment of calm between floods, dry enough so the race can be rowed by HAROLD PETERSON 


F .iic has seldt’m Ivcn kind tf nautical 
cmoiprisc on the Ohio Rocr. par- 
licularl) that pan of it that Hows past 
Marietta. Ohio. There in IS()6 .Aaron 
Burr ationiptcd to launch his iil-starrcd 
armada from Blciinerhassett Island and 
somehow failed to set up a new empire to 
n\al the L'.S. Acenturs and a halflaler. 
in 1950. si>mc equalls ambitiovis nasal 
p<nsers succeeded at last in persuading 
the Intercollegiate Rowing .Association 
to lease its tradition-crusted stronghold 
in I’t'ughkeepsie and to stage its annual 
regatta on the Ohio. The riser responded 
bs staging its annual lloods weeks later 
than eser before and thus put drifting 
houses, floating barns, waterborne trees 
and an iK’Casional dross ned cow in direct 
competitimi with the racing shells of the 
linesl cresss in the l .S. VV hen the same 
thing happened again the follow ing setir. 
the IRA tied east and set up its race on a 
lake near Ssraeuse. N.\. 

Despite such setbacks, the oarsmen of 
the Midwest. Iargel> sparked b> those of 
Marietta College itself, base remained 
determined to gise their sport a prestige 
equal to that sshich it enjoss on the i ust 
and \Nest coasts. Last week, after months 
of careful pieparatioii, dies staged the 
Third .Annual Mid-America Regatta, 
hoping as usual that the waters would 
recede from the face of the earth and all 
nature would smile. Some 25 cresss 
from 10 midssestern colleges turned up. 
including boatloads from Kansas 
State. Purdue, Michigan Slate. Alabama 
(Hunissille branch I and. i»f course. Mar- 
ietta. More than 5.000 spectators sserc 
expected to picnic on the giasss hanks 
and cheer them on. So what hapiiened'.’ 
If >ou ci> easily, you'd belter stop read- 
ing right now. 

Ram is what happened. Cold, slow 
andsiillen.it started falling 1 ndas afier- 
iHHin. just abi*in the time arris ing cresss 
began to go out lor practice. It neser 
slopped. It just got liarder and cidder. 

Mud — sticky, gkicky. oo/ing Ohio 
Riser mud — began swallossing up the 
grasel that had been laboriously shos- 


eled onto the campground by Mariet- 
tans. It sucked at the tents, the newly 
mown grass, the new dsicks. the boats. 
One rather expected a glob to rise up 
and ingest some unwary child. 

Cars got stuck. Traflic snarled. Power- 
boats conked out. Buoys drifted. Races 
ran laic. I or the crestfallen Pioneers of 
MavicUii. there xsas only one rax of sun- 
shine in the whole business, but it was a 
bright one: iheircressssssinesery race. 

In the 2.<XX)-iiietersai'sit\ race Mariet- 
ta had stalled at 42 for 25 strokes. settled 
to an easy .46. upped the eoiinl to .49-40, 
went back to 36. stroked It) at 3X and 
linished at 39. h was. as Stroke Charlie 
1 dwards explained, the Pioncens' u.su;jJ 
race plan, "our best grome." 

Big Purdue, behind in the running 
start, had begun diamaiically. o|X'ning 
a two-length lead abiue 42, C harac- 
teiistically pausing at the end of each 
stroke, it then under-stroked the field 
through the body of the race, with one 
midcourse power 15. Sprinting all the 
way from 1,500 meters on. it came close 
to catching up. but the I’loneers won. as 
they always seem to in recent years. 

Marietta's first race was held way back 
m 1 X7X. complete w ith lawn parties and 
a ball, but the most recent and massive 
escalation of crew fortunes m Marietta 
followed the arrival of Coach Ralph 
Lindami'od m 1959. I indamood him- 
self rowed only one year for Marietta, 
but in the last three years his varsity has 
lost only one race. \STihout denigrating 
men like Kansas Stale's Don Rose, who 
eviaehed three years at Columbia and 
who. as much us any single man. was re- 
sponsible for the revival of the Mid- 
America, it is fan to say that 1 indamood 
and Marietta are the mam motivating 
force in Midwest collegiate crew. 

ITcfeat IS nv>w vaic at Marietta, but 
trouble remains a permaneiu bysiunder 
III all midwestern rowing. Kansas State 
treks across mud tlals to set its shells 
into Tuttle Creek and rows in 20-mph 
winds. Minnesota and St, Thomas often 
row through snow wearing miiteits. 


NVayne Slate of Detroit has raced 
through vvhiieeaps on Wolverine Lake, 
and None Dame lives in terror that the 
sherilT's men will come and reclaim its 
only good shell, because the installment 
payments are alway.s lute. 

I ast week the St. Tlu>mas crew slept 
at the hv'me of their coach's brother at 
C hanute Air I orcc Base — 1 5 men on the 
living-rviom lloor— en route to Marietta, 
but that IS only rouline, Some 200 other 
\ isilingerew men camped out in Marietta 
College's lieki house, and they were 
touchingly appreciative of what they 
considered luxury accommodations. 
Since rowing, of all sports, seems least 
faviwd by eoJJegc aihJebc a-xsiviaiJojis 
in the Bible Belt, almost all of the crews 
have to pay club dues and sivend their 
own money for travel, food and inci- 
dentals. The Alabama crew has to prac- 
tice between 6 a.m. and K a.m. Isecause 
its coach has u full-time job. 

I or all their inurement to such irihula- 
lion. Mariettans can still gel a little bit- 
ter abviiit their rowing-weather misfor- 
tunes. “Have you ever seen grvwvn men 
cry?" former Coacli Bill Wiani asked 
after the fiascos of 1950-51. "Do/ens of 
us had worked weeks, solid weeks, for 
the IRAs. I nday night befi're the race, 
at thexery height of the banquet, dxiring 
the very speech in which an IRA ollicial 
was commending us and our course, 
there was the nu’si terrifying clap of 
ihunder. Wc all rushed out and watched 
the rain come down. Pigs and cows, 
barns and outhouses started coming 
downriver, and people kept asking. 'Bill, 
what'll we do, what'll we do. what'll we 
dll'!' I don't mind admitting that I .stviod 
out on the end of that di'ck and cried." 

I veil w iih the clean sweep of victories 
on the river, it was like that again last 
week. After one race, one of the xclerans 
of '50 and '51 squilped through the mud 
to return a starter's gun to Athletic Di- 
rector \Silham O. NVhelsell, "Ciol any 
caitridges left in it?" \Miclscll asked. 

"No," said the disheartened man. "I 
used the last vine on myself." e**o 




While officials and spectalors huddle under a makeshift lent (top). Marietta's Charles Edwards strokes his Pioneer crew to damp victory. 
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H k name Giacomo Agoslini. and 
he poses mosi of ihe lime as Just 
plain mild-mannered, handsome, gliller- 
ing Super Italian. In moments of crisis he 
strips and changes quickly into a skin- 
tight. soft black leather costume, with 
black leather mask and soft black hool.s. 
and roars off on a motorcycle that looks 
a whole lot like a torpedo. He lives on 
the far edge of life, where most men arc 
afraid to go. at a kind of blinding speed 
punciuatcd by crashes. He alway.s re- 
covers from the accidents, ministered to 
by platoons of stunning, pliant girls; he 


is c«.x)l. scarred and bold. He also is 24 
years old. which is a wonder. 

You must understand right away this 
special magic of a motorcycle rider in 
liuropc. We know all about riders in the 
U.S.. and you can have most of them. 
We have heard about Hell's Angels, al- 
though their virility is now so suspect 
they might be called Heck's Angels. To 
us. motorcycle riders have a vague bad 
image we cannot quite pinpoint, perhaps 
because they look loo much like Mar- 
lon Brando and not enough like Stese 
McOuccn. 


Not in Europe. .And never in Italy. 
An Angel or anyone of that breed would 
not be fit to carry Agostini's oilcan. Mo- 
torcycling is not a social rite, or occa- 
sionally chic, as it is heic. It is a special 
way of life in Europe. All along the 
broken-nose and skinncd-clhow circuit, 
at badly kepi little tracks like Modena 
and Imola and Ulster, the roarof motor- 
cycle racing rattles the blood of thou- 
sands. People sec in it a form of line, 
sensible insanity, like knife-lighting or 
letting the bulls chase you through the 
streets of Pamplona— which also makes 


Italy's Giacomo Agostini is the world motorcycle racing champion and a man to be admired, but you've 
had it, Antonio, if the girl friend yearns to run a fingertip over his magnificent mug by BOB OTTUM 
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u lo( uf M:nsc if >ou don'l think about it 
too long. 

All through the summer, the racers 
speed on a crushing weekly schedule: 
race and skid and crush and then make 
love and drink wine. Only the flintiest 
sursivc to make a great deal of money, 
which means nothing to them. The rest 
earn trophies, rings and jeweled watches, 
which also arc not important. But they 
all get covered with glory, which is what 
motorcycle racing is really about. 

Giacomo Agostini is the world cham- 
pion. the No. I man. moving through it 
all with the heavy -eyed look every Italian 
man unconsciously assumes at puberty, 
and living by a creed that sifts down 
through a translator in one sentence, 
"He says," explains the translator, draw- 
ing a picture in the air. 'I want to do 
every thing I can while I can.’ ” 

For Giacomo Agostini, doing every- 
thing begins at the Autodrome at Mo- 
dena. where he races and practices. The 
Autodrome also is a test track for En/o 
Ferrari, who builds some of the world’s 
reddest and fastest race cars at his fac- 
tory not far away. Ferrari knows that 
anyone who has the stomach lining and 
reflexes it takes to drive well on two 
wheels usually can drive extremely well 
on four. And everyone around Modena 
will tell you confidentially that one day 
Agostini will end up driving a Ferrari 
on the iniernaiional circuit. Another 
motorcycle champion. John Surtees, 
made the transition not too many years 
ago and in 1964 won the world title in 
Grand Prix cars. 

There are days when everybody shares 
the Modena track, with new Ferrari P4 
cars and 5(XKc. cycles all weaving and 
darling around the courses, It dtKsn'l 
take much to gel a crowd in Modena; 
the town comes down to watch. As an 
extra attraction the Modena Aero Club 
joins the scene with an armada of in- 
credibly battered old planes, taking off 
and landing in the inticid and then taxi- 
ing across the track. Off to one side 
Ferrari will stand there, anonymous be- 
hind his tinted glasses, and watch Ago- 
stini with a look of purest speculation. 
It seems clear Enzo has plans for him. 

THE WINNING STVLE of Giucomo Agosiini 
is partly a vigorous way of riding the world's 
honest motorcycle, partly a lambcni grin. 


The Italian moviemakers are alsv^ 
watching. They sec in Agostini the charis- 
ma of another Marcello Masiroianni. 
What they really have is a black-haired 
version of Jimmy Dean, whose sptx-ial 
look and smoldering face launched a 
thousand teeny-ships. Before this race 
season started. Agostini had already 
sailed through one movie test with 
enormous natural elan and producers 
were talking contract. After the year is 
over, he says, he will listen to them. To 
Giacomo, after motorcycles there is 
nothing tough about acting. 

Unquestionably, he has presence. In 
one scene at Damiano's in Ciallaratc. 
the best restaurant in that small north 
Italian town, he ushered a party in and 
told the waiter. ’■/'// make the salad— to 
sec that it is done right," Emotions over 
food run high in Gallaraic. and nearly 
anyone but Agostini would be asking for 
a duct with steak knives with talk like 
that. The manager of the place came 
over, bowing, and asked for an auto- 
graphed picture. 


Agostini went out to his car and came 
back with a photograph, and sat staring 
at it for a long time. ' 'What shall I w rite 
on it?" he said. Then he snapped his lin- 
gers in inspiration, uncapped a felt* 
lipped pen and wrote, neatly: ‘’At Da- 
miano’s restaurant, we kai for the world 
championship." and looked around the 
table triumphantly. He bent back to the 
picture and signed "Agostini" with a 
flourish, and the manager promptly 
pinned the picture upon the wall behind 
the cash register so everyone could see it. 

"Agostini, he mixes his own salad." 
he said importantly. 

Agostini ordered wine, checked the 
label carefully, felt the bottle for tem- 
perature and then sipped it for taste. 
"Good," he said, rolling the wine and a 
little English around on his tongue. 
’■You must drink it. But as for me- " 
he shrugged elaborately- "I cannot. It 
is sad. In the racing season I must not 
eat too much ptisui and must drink — ’’ 
he turned to his translator inquiringly. 

"PiKo." the man said. 
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Ago^tini nodJed. "I must drink only 
a link wine, for I must stay healthy to 
race the motorhikos." He leaned hack 
and flashed the brilliant sniile, "I weigh 
65 kilos now. and my ideal racing weight 
IS 63 kilos.” 

Agostini is 1.74 meters tall, or 5'?’. 
He has ha/el eyes and black hair that 
always lookssciiiptured. Surprisingly, he 
has all of his fingers and toes and his 
teeth are perfectly in line. 

As Agostini dined, the manager be- 
gan to lead parties t<i their tables on an 
involved route that look them past Ciia- 
como. and they all looked at him with 
that wonderful Italian openness, and 
he looked back at them. 

•You like miniskirts?" asked Agostini, 
pointing to a leggy girl who was being 
restrained from leaping on him only by 
the iron thread of chaperoned propriety . 

“On Italian women I don't like them. 
Italian women are not miniskirt women, 
they are women of the fuiiri. Hut on 
English girls- " he made a circle with 
his thumb and forelinger- "yes! I spent 
three months in l.ondon last year, and 
the Knglish girls, uhhhh. Lovely. I went 
to a special school there to learn to speak 
the Hnglish because one day 1 will race 
car' in America. 

“ It was after my third accident last 
year. I have three accidents a year for 
the last three years. This year, I hope 
maybe no. Bm. . ..' he shrugged again. 
"Anyway. I had crashed in Ciermania 
with 150 kilometers to go. Only 150 ki- 
los. and 1 hit this little spot of oil on 
the track. I went through the I’ksiglas 
windscreen and I rolled very far. may- 
be 100 meters, over and over. 

"1 wanted to finish the race. But there 
was so much blood t could not. I had 
this long cut on my right ankle, here." 
He pointed it out and everyone in the 
restaurant leaned over and looked, nod- 
ding at each other seriously. 

■■'rhey put my leg in- how you say? 

a cast. ' He leaned back again. "So I 
rented this lillle flat in a building wheie 
there were many Lnglish girls who were 
— ” He looked at the translator again, 

"Maids?" the man said. He had heard 
the suvry before. 

"Ah. maids. ' said Agostini. ".And 
they would go out in the morning and 
work in the homes of the very rich, and 
they would conte back in the evening 
and come to my room and visa me." He 
'•miled again. 

Now it was time to practice. Outside 


the restaurant a small band of people 
had formed a friendly gantlet between 
him and bis car. The car was dirty. 
.Somct'ne had written with a linger, 
••f/iri on the windshield. 

The car is a little Porsche 912, one of 
the few in the so-called "Cioldcn Tri- 
angle." Italy's industrial area of Milano- 
Varesc-Bergamo. where most of the peo- 
ple who can iifTord such c\pcnsive toys 
prefer Italian ones. Agostini drives the 
Porsche with careless skill, slumped at 
the wheel while he talks, one hand free 
for gesturing, weaving the car easily 
around trucks and tired old men carry- 
ing bundles of firewood on bicycles. 

"I like to have the fast car." he said. 
"It is nice. Racing gels you the money, 
and with money you can bu> the nice 
things. You like this color? It isjcHow." 

Actually, it is not jcllow. It is more 
burnt gold, or the color of a rejected 
banana, but it looks just right and it 
purrs. Inside. Giacomo has a religious 
medal pasted to the dashboard with 
"BuiUi printed on it. and a 

stereo tape deck that plays 20 minutes 
of something gentle called TIu- Pn-ity 
Tliin.us. But there is no such medal past- 
ed to his motorcycle. 

"You cannot be superstitious in this 
thing." he says. "Otherwise I would never 
start a race, you sec? If you have some 
lucky obicci. then you would not have it 
one day and yv'u would have lo start to 
race without it and you would get killed, 
right?" He also has obviously seen an 
old Mickey Rooney movie or two. 

Along one leg of the golden triangle, 
on the outskirts of Ciallaratc. C ount 
Giovanni .Agusta maintains a sprawl- 
ing factory that builds helicopters and. 
in one special building, assembles the 
most fearful motorcycles in the world. 
Agusta over the years has won 49 world 
championship motorcycle racing tro- 
phies: the last one. for 1966, was won by 
Agostini. 

Lranco C’hicsa. who sells helicopters, 
is lean and plays basketball for an Italian 
industrial league, is theonly man in town 
this day who can speak Fnglish. so he 
talks. 

"We have special permission lo show 
you the track," ho says. "So wc will go 
out there and Agostini will show you 
how he rides the machine. 1 myself have 
ridden one once. I would not ride one 
of them again if you paid me a million 
of your American dollars. You will see." 

Ciallaratc Iks in a clammy gray fog; 

foniiniifii 
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If you’re going 
to Scotland, take 
a bottle along. 

1 hat may sound like carrying coals to Newcastle, but 
the plain fact of the matter is that so many Ameri- 
cans have made l2-year-old Cliivas Regal their 
brand, it’s a very rare item in the country 
of its birth. 

So, if you bring a bottle along, 
two things will happen. You’ll 
have your favorite whisky, You’ll 
be able to show a friendly Scot that 
even before you arrived, you ap- 
preciated the best his countr)' has 
to offer. 

Of course, you might create a 
small problem. ‘‘Who knows more 
about Scotch whisky than the 
Scots?” the question used to 
run. Maybe there’s a new 
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ihe lesi irack is oui behind ihe faciory. 
consisting of a lonely black-top road 
guarded by men with slit eyes. Curves 
at each end of the road vanish olT into 
an oul-of-focus filmincss. The jellow 
Porsche pulls up and stops and Ago- 
stini gets out. in black double-breasted 
blazer, gray slacks, carefully knotted tie. 
He also is wearing black-and-tan high- 
top square-toed shoes with pearl but- 
tons up the sides. They are the most 
beautiful shoes in Italy. 

The whole scene smacks so much of 
Fellini that — seeing Agostini pull off his 
clothes standing there in that faint day- 
light — it is like looking through cheese- 
cloth or whatever it is the Italians put 
over the lenses of their movie cameras. 
There are faint beads of water on the 
roof and windshield of the Porsche, and 
far across the field the background trees 
are all fuzzy and damp. The air is per- 
fectly quiet except for the faint metallic 
clicks of a mechanic worl ing on the 
champion's motorcycle. 

Agostini pulls off his tie, shirt, under- 
shirt. pants— methodically, heavy-eyed, 
like a man preparing for a religious rite. 
He holds the pants up by the cuffs and 
shakes them all straight and then puls 
them carefully across the front scat. In 
his undershorts, very routine shorts for 
the rest of the clothes, he walks around 
to the trunk and opens it. lakes out a 
crash heintet and sets it aside and then 
tugs on a faded maroon turtle-neck shirt. 
Then he unfolds the racing suit. 

The black leathers fft so tightly he 
has to raise his shoulders sharply to 
zip up the front from between his legs; 
it fastens closely at the neck, and the 
wrists and ankles zip closed. He pulls 
on the boots that could have been made 
by a deadly Courreges and zips them up 
the back. Then he lugs on his racing 
gloves and. punching them between the 
lingers to tighten them, he walks over 
and kx)ks at the machine. So far no one 
has spoken. This is where Fellini would 
cut to title and credits: it is a natural 
break. The mechanic nods and backs 
away, the sparkplug wrench in his hand. 
Agostini pulls a comb from a small 
chamois case and carefully combs his 
hair. Then he puts on the helmet. It is 
striped, fore and aft. in green, white and 
red, the Italian colors. He snaps the 
black leather mask across his face and 
pulls down the goggles. With that gesture 
he changes identity. The Racer. Super 
Italian. 
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This First Flight glove comes all the way, 
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First Flight O- 

Cftaiiarwoga. Tennessee 
Custom built woods and irons. 
Steel center bails Hot Z golt 
bags At pro Shops Only 
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Starting an Agusta SOO^c. motorcycle 
is a lot like overpowering a Texas long- 
horn steer. Giacomo grabs it by the han- 
dlebars and pushes it, running alongside, 
until it coughs cxplosisely into life. Then 
he leaps on sidesaddle and. in a smooth 
flow of motion, throws one leg over and 
blends into it. The monster vanishes into 
the mist and the mechanic listens to its 
barking from afar and scowls and looks 
at the wrench. Suddenly the roar grows 
louder again: Agostini has swung it 
around ina tight turn and is coming back. 
The huge cycle materialises out of the 
mist and flashes by in a blurred, silent 
teardrop shape. Then sharply behind it. 
rolling, comes the boom of thunder. It 
slukes your rib cage and brings tears to 
your eyes. 

There i? not too much you must know 
about this 500-cc. cycle. It is a giant, 
about 300 pounds of runaway beast. It 
is clumsily streamlined. The windscreen 
arcs back over the rider and he crouches 
lightly doubled over, hugging the motor- 
cycle between his legs, his chest against 
the gas tank and his head forward under 
the shield. There are no chrome reline- 
ments. no mufflers, no buddy seat or 
leather saddlebags with shiny studs. 
.Agusta builds his racing machines all 
engine, wheels. dri\c-chain and gas lank. 
It winds up to roughly 70 horsepower, 
and .Agostini has just hurled it along the 
lest track at 21S kilometers an hour— 
135 mph. 

"There is nothing instinctive about 
driving it." says Chiesa, shivering with 
the sound "You must keep your feet on 
the pedals and balance it with your 
knees; you open one teg. it creates drag. 
You lean and the cycle turns. To turn 
left, you do not turn the wheel. You 
hold out your left knee and lean. 

"But there Is much more to do. You 
shift gears with your right foot pedal 
and brake with both the left pedal and 
your right-hand grip. You also apply 
the throttle with your right hand and 
work the clutch. You watch the rpms — 
the gauge is just under your nose. You 
run it at 1 1 or 12 and drop it to 10 and 
shift gears, V'ou have six gear changes, 
sometimes seven, to work it up to top 
speed. On one lap around a track you 
must change the gears maybe 15 limes 
or more. This you do smoothly or you 
lose the cycle and. sometimes, you fly.*’ 

From the other direction Agostini 
takes shape again, roaring out of the 
fog. The big machine shudders to a stop, 

fonllnued 



THE OENTt.EMAN’8 SHIRT 




Punst ) ■* 



For IM sitrt ntartst fm, «ritt 

SERO OF NEW HAVEN * New Haven. Conn. 


Just 5 drops in Vi glass 
of water adds up to 
8 gallons of great-tasting 
mouthwash, ginaca' 



So tiny you can freshen 
your breath without 
anyone knowing it. 


Binaca 
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The one thing 
no other life insurance 
company can offer 
your family.. 



Picnics OfS fun, when yosi^ Ion'll/ i} proieced by Mast Muiuoi- 


People, it is sometimes said, are much alike. We con'f agree 
when it comes to life insurance agents. Ours are very different. 
Moss Mutual agents ore an elite corps of skilled professionals 
who ore, we believe, the finest in the industry. 

Consider, for exomple, these three standards: in comporison 
with industry overoges three times os many Mass Mutual agents 
hove eorned the Chorfered Life Underwriter designotion . . . four 
times as many have won the Notional Quality Award ... six 
times os many ore members of the Million Dollar Round Table. 

Mass Mutual provides its agents with the very best in policies, 
training and services — in return we ask a lot of our ogents. We 
ask for more work, more study, more dedication than most 


people would believe possible. 

The result is life insuronce that is toilor-made for your family, 
insurance of the sort on agent would write if he were doing it 
for himself. When on agent from Mass Mutual colls on you 
you know you have at your command the very best the life 
insurance industry con offer. 

After all, isn't thot whot your family deserves? 

MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 

LIFE INSURAfSICE COMPANY 

Sprinf^fielJ. Massachusetts f organized 1851 



...is a Mass Mutual agent. 
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So we made the 

First Flight steel center golf ball 
in 101,88, 77 compression. 

For killers, swingers, and swatters. 

{ First Flight P>- 

Chattanooga. Tennessee 
Custom buitt woods and irons. 

Steel-center balls. Hot Z golf 
bags. At pro shops only. 




Scotch for people who 
know the 
difference. 

This is the Scotch for 
Scotch drinkers. The one 
that grotifieso taste 
for lightness, smoothness, 
and Scotch, Tonight, 
''Black& White." 


“BLACK & WHITE" 

' SCOTCH WniSKY 


and the mechanic steps nut with the 
wrench again. "Two eighteen," he says, 
giving the time, and Agostini pulls up 
his goggles, unsnaps the mask and smiles, 
lie tirecomes Agostini again. 

The back left shoulder of his suit is 
badly scratched and lorlurcd: the ragged 
lines run down to his Hanks. The backs 
of the lxx>is arc scraped raw , He put all 
the marks there last season in the Mila- 
no Maritiima when he hit another oil 
spot coming off a tight corner, leaning 
at 79 miles an hour, and the moior- 
cycic spilled. It hurled him onto the 
track and he bounced and skidded and 
rasped 160 meters. When he finally 
stopped sliding, he lay there with his 
hands over his face and prayed that the 
other cycles would not run over him. 

"Then," he says. "I touched myself 
carefully all over before getting up. I 
was all there, so I got up. The engine, it 
stops, but the bike, it keeps going. It 
was in the middle of the race and I was 
leading. It was raining very hard and 
the /j/s/f was so slippery"— he grinned, 
his teeth white against the black mask 
hanging at his chin — "you are all leaned 
forward, sec. and you always look under 
your arms to see who is behind you. I 
did not have lime to think very much. 
Except perhaps. 'Mother of God!' These 
things happen, you know. It is mostly 
oil spots on ihc road or the sudden cut- 
ting of the engine if you are trying to go 
over the maximum revolutions. 

"W'hen I risk such things — going 
over the maximum— I know I will may- 
be make a full. But I must risk it. else 
how can I win? 

"1 was in shock for a time, but I woke 
up again and the diKtors sewed 13 
stitches across my nose and sewed seven 
in my right hand. , . ." 

Now. a year later, it is belter than a 
saber scar. It is perfect, and women run 
the lips of their lingers over the new 
.scar and shudder delicately. And he 
smiles and looks at them through those 
heavy hazel eyes because he likes being 
the champion of all the world in this 
insane spon and the gentle moments 
and women are as much a part of the 
reward as the money and trophies. 

Agostini was always this way. Listen 
to wise old Dante Lambcrtinc. who was 
Agostini's first mechanic— he works for 
Morint Motorcycles, a competitor — and 
who is like a Cus D'Amaio hunting for 
just one more champ before he quits. 
Standing at the side of the Modena test 
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Dial’s got a good thing going. 

Because Dial’s got AT-7. That’s what really takes care of bacteria 
that cause odor. Keeps you feeling fresh and sure all day long. 

A Dial shower has staying power. Get in on a good thing ! 



Introducing the 
point-and-shoot Bolex 



$250* worth of camera 
for people who don’t want to 
know from cameras. 

You can easily find an easy-to-operate 
Super 8 camera for less than S250. But the 
point-and-shoot Bolex gives you a kind of 
simplicity only money can buy. 

A simple little thing like the way you carry 
the camera, for example. Hanging from your 
neck on a unique "saxophone strap," in- 
stead of dangling precariously from your 
wrist or bumping around in a case slung 
over your shoulder. 

Or like loading it. One hand is all you 
need to flip the film chamber open and 
closed and drop the film in. 

Or our exclusive straight-through-the- 
lens viewing. You can see exactly what 
you’re shooting, framed and lit just the way 
it will appear on the screen. With your eye 
resting against a comfortable, adjustable 
rubber eye-piece. 

Or the Bolex zoom lens that lets you for- 
get you can never remember anything about 


f slops. (If any of your camera-bug friends 
ask, it's f 1.9. 3% to t zooming range, from 
8-6 to 3omm with 17 different elements In it 
and has fully-automatic through-the-lens 
exposure control with a manual override.) 

All you have to know is that you turn a 
little knob and you can choose the size of 
your subject, move in and out as fast or as 
slow as you want without refocusing. 

And then there's our totally new camera 
design. (The Bolex 150 Super is so perfectly 
balanced, it even feels easier in your hand.) 
And our electric motor drive that eliminates 
winding. And all of our indicators that auto- 
matically tell you when you're out of film. If 
you forgot to put film in, and how strong 
your batteries are. 

There is one slight inconvenience before 
you can start pointing and shooting. You’ll 
have to go to your Bolex dealer and ask for 
the point-and-shoot Bolex. 


A choice of simple sound or 
simpler silent projection. 



If projecting your film on a screen could 
be called "shooting.” the Bolex SM-8 and 
18-5 could both be called point-and-shoot 
projectors. They're that easy to operate. 

With the Bolex SM-8, you can learn how to 
put sound on your film in less than 10 min- 
utes. (You can hear how well you did in- 


stantly.) With the 18-5 silent, you can be pro- 
jecting your film faultlessly in no time. 

And like our point-and-shoot camera, 
both give you features only money can buy. 

Automatic threading, not just through the 
projector, but onto the take-up reel. Low- 
temperature. low voltage lamp. A choice of 
four lenses, assuring maximum brilliance. 
An intermission light. Extremely silent oper- 
ation. And two speeds (the normal 18 and 
slow-motion 5 frames per second on the si- 
lent projector, 18 and 24 fps on the sound.) 

While you're asking your dealer about the 
point-and-shoot Bolex. ask him to show you 
our projectors. There’s no obligation to buy 
one of them with the camera. 

But then, there's no reason not to. 

Pafllard. Incorporaled. 1900 Lower Rd.. Linden, New Jersey 07036. 
'E»i«b>r«hecl pKce m lur trade ttaie* Subject to change without notice. 



The original replacement. 



The Dunlop Gold Seal. 


Ccrliticd Mifc up to 100 niph. 

The original extra wide tread tire 
w ith true U'\v-pri>file devign. 

Meets or exceeds everx otlicial speciticaiion 
fi>r safe performance, 
j-xcecds original equipment .spceifiealH’ns 
of car manufaeliirers. 

NN'ith full four-ply. 

.And surefooted, longer wearing tread. 

•And patented Safety-Shoulders. 

And deep, deep sipes for wet roads. 

.And surprisingly low price. 

And sizes available for all ears. 

U hen you re ready to pull those originals, up-grade. 


See a Dunlop man before you deal. Your nearest is in the Yellow- 
Pages. Let him prove that Dunlop quality costs no more. 

. . . meant quality in golf, tennis, and tires 
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track, the sun glinting from his gold eye- 
tooth, his white hair rumpled and with 
years of grease accumulated in the pores 
of his nose. Lambertinc says: '’Since IX 
years old I know him, Agostini. He first 
came to me. I could see immediately. I 
promise you. that he was a world cham- 
pion. On motorcycles the champions arc 
born, not made. It is a natural daring 
you can feel: it washes you all over, this 
feeling, and you look and you know. 

"W hen one is itoi born a champion, 
one begins to dare too much on the bike 
and It is better for him to stop. Agostini 
has a feeling for the SF>ced. for the turns. 
That is all. a feeling. He listens to the 
engine and it sings to him and he hears 
what it is telling him." 

Agostini heard the song early enough. 
He comes from Brescia, where there arc 
more bicycles and motorbikes than cars, 
because not mam people there can af- 
ford anything more. 

"When I was lO." Agostini says. "I 
had a 250-cc. Ciuz/i. Not mine, really. 
It belonged to the man who made the 
bread for our village. And lo ride the 
bike I would deliver the bread for him. 
But I was still so small 1 had to drive the 
bike up alongside a wall to stop so I 
could pul out my foot and balance it. 

"What does a boy do'.’ I went to the 
eighth year in the intermediate school 
and then lo the classic high school for 
two years. But I was mad about motor- 
bikes. so I quit. ITom 10 to IX I owned 
six or seven motorbikes. But they were 

how you say'.*— tourist models," He 
made a face. "Then at 18 I started lo 
race for Morini, until 1964. But he 
wouldn't let me race for the world title. 
He didn't think wc could win it. 

"Then Count Agusta called me to 
come over and have the tirsi lalkings. He 
proposed me to run for him and 1 ac- 
cepted and started in I96S as a team 
with Mike Hailwood." 

Getting a call from Agusta to have 
the "first lalkings" is roughly like being 
brought up from the farm club to open 
in the Series. Agusta dominates the Eu- 
ropean racing scene, so much so that he 
only enters bikes now in the .^50- and 
500-cc. classes. Britain's Hailwood, who 
some people still say is the best in the 
world, look the Agusta marque to vic- 
tory from 1962 to 1965 in the senior 
class. Then Hailwood went over to Hon- 
da. and Agostini stunned everybody by 
beating his teammate out of the title at 
Mon/a in laic 1966. 
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Will you pay the price of a Cadillac . . . and not get one? 


Lilcraliy ihoiisiinds of people are driving 
cars dial cost as much as a Cadillac — yet 
provi<le far less in motoring satisfaction, 
distinction and lasting value. A few min* 
utes with an authorized Cadillac dealer, 
and a few miles at the wheel of a Cadillac 
can prevent you from making an unneces- 


GM 


sary compromise. The fact is, if you're 
planning to buy in the medium-price 
range, an investigation could show that 
you are ver>' close to a Cadillac in cost, 
And it is generally acknowledged that a 
Cadillac holds its value so well that it 
actually costs less to own than many lower 


priced cars. Right now, your authorized 
dealer has a fine selection of models and 
colors— withall the advanced engineering, 
superb performance and many safety 
features that make a Cadillac a Cadillac. 
Every year you wail is costing you its 
price in personal pleasure and satisfaction. 


^bur Cadillac dealer has ihe answer. 
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Now he faces the prospect of another 
season: roughly ICX).000 miles of travel 
and more than 22 races through the 
year. There are short-circuit contests, 
which arc grimy, one-night stands, and 
there arc key world-title meets in 13 
countries. 

Interest in the sport is wild. Crowds 
of more than 300.000 attend the Fast 
German Grand Prix at Sachsenring. 
which, in attendance at least, makes it 
a sort of Rod Indy. At Assen in The 
Netherlands the roar of the big machines 
draws crowds up to 200.000. and in the 
Isle of Man they take o\er the place. 

.And Super Italian has started fast for 
another title. At the Modena opener this 
spring he set a new lap record of 79.86 
mph. but after misfiring finished ninth. 
Me won Riccionc. setting a new record 
axerage speed of 77.78 ntph; won Ccr- 
via; and. hunched over the gas tank of 
his red-and-gray No. I Agusta. blew 
everybody off at Ccscnaiico. Hailwood's 
old lap record was an impressive 88.10 
mph. Agostini made it 94.72 mph. 

He has not, at this writing, "made 
the fall." as he puls it. He would like to 
put m a season without the three crash- 
es. if it is all the same to everyone else. 

He folds the black leather suit care- 
fully and puts it back into the Porsche 
and heads off for the next meet. They 
are mostly in small towns and on un- 
kempt tracks, and the people who at- 
tend arc solidly working-class. They 
wear the same dull gray sweaters under 
their coats; the coal and pants never 
match. No matter. They know' solid ter- 
ror when they sec it, and they under- 
stand the sensible insanity of it all. 

Chics;i stands and watches Agostini 
pull away. “He is sinipoiko to every- 
body. to the world." he says, sighing. 
"What a figure of a man in that liglii 
black suit, no? What a brave one he is 
to ride with death from now until Sep- 
tember. He makes much money now and 
he has a line watch and ring and big 
trophies in Signor Agusta's oOicc. Life 
is very fast when you arc 24 and so 
handsome you break hearts. . . ." 

The car turned the corner past the 
guards and was swallowed up in the fog. 

•‘Ah, yes," said Chiesa. "He wants to 
do everything he can -while he can. 
Now all summer, in little towns all over 
Europe, the young secretaries look out 
the window when they sec that yellow 
Porsche coming and they say. 'Ahhh. 
Agostini's back in town!' " eno 
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First name for the martini 

BEEFEATER 



■ HPOKTEDOIN FROM ENGLAND BY KOBRANO. N.V. • 94 FROOF • TRIPLE- DISTILLED ■ 100% GRAIN NEUTRALSPIRITS 



This remarkable Swedish steel 
cutting machine slices, trims, 
pares, chops— without blades. 


This cutting machine is a high-efficiency Adclo-.X automatic imiltiplicr. It cuts 
costs — slice.s errors, trims time, pares fatigue, ami chops waste — in any business, 
any office, any activity where you work witli numbers. The efficiency you gain 
is a c-omhination of .speed with a full range of simple-to-use controls, complete 
features, and rugged dependability. Proof:* Try an Addo-X in your own office for 
five days. free. No obligation of any kind. Call us. or write; we’ll arrange it 
promptlv-. You’ll see in a huiTV how Addo-X gives you a sharp edge. 


3(Xf Park Avcmie. New York. N.Y. 10022 ( 212 ) PL 5-5420 ADDO-X 
Chicago: 6549 W. North Ave,, Oak Park, III. 60302/Los Angeles: 3339 Temple St., 90026 










North oj the tret line and xouih of the pole, the wild, icy rivers of the Canadian' A rcttc offer 
itinerant flying anglers some of the worUTs most exciting fishing BY DUNCAN BARNES 


FOR ARCTIC CHAR 


ARCTIC SAFARI fwtrmw 


Y ou won'i find the name on maps 
of ihc Canadian Arctic, but you 
can trace llic course of the Ski-Mo Riser 
as it meanders through the rolling tun- 
dra on the west coast of Victoria Island 
in the Northwest Territories, gathering 
volume from trickling feeder streams 
until it finally roars down a mile-long 
chute and gushes into Albert Kdward 
Bay. an ice-choked arm of the Arctic 
Ocean. For 10 months of the year the 
tundra is tortured by howling winds, 
drifting snow and temperatures dow n to 
55® below, and the river's standing rap- 
ids and swirling backwater pockets are 
locked in solid ice. But in mid-July, when 
the ice finally begins to boom, crack- 
ing apart and drifting out to sea. and 
the tiny arctic flowers and the mosses, 
the lichens and the thick mists rolling ofT 
the river give the land a stark, almost 
dreamlike Jook, sonteihing is happeiring 
in the Ski-Mo. Sleek, racy arctic char, 
their bellies taut after nine months of 
hibernation in the dark waters, begin to 
move downriver and out to sea to feed. 
For the next 50 days or so. until mid- 
September, when the drifting sea ice 
moves back into the river, flying sp<.>rls- 
mcn can go to the "friendly Arctic" and 
enjoy some of the most exclusive fish- 
ing in the world. 

One of the endearing qualities of the 
arctic char is that few of your friends 
have ever heard of the fish, let alone 
caught one or tasted its sweet, delicate 
flesh. They may have heard of the land- 
locked specic.s of char, a glacial relic 
confined to lakes, but it is of minor im- 
portance. The more highly prized arctic 
char is anadromous. It runs to the sea 
at ice-out and returns again sometime 
in August. In an age when Americans 
fly all the way to Patagonia or New Zea- 
land to catch trout, the arctic char is still 
virtually undiscovered It was only five 
years ago that this game fish really be- 
came known to the outside. l.asl sum- 
mer fewer than 1.000 anglers flew to the 
Canadian Arctic to catch char, and most 
of them concentrated on proven stretch- 
es of fast water in reputation rivers. But 
from Labrador north and west through- 


out the remote arctic archipelago as far 
as Alaska thousands of other ri'crs 
teem with cha-. 

The arctic char (Sulveliiwx ulpiniis) 
belongs to the same family of fishes as 
the lake trout, the Dolly Varden trout 
and the eastern brook trout, which is 
roughly equivalent to classifying the 
leopard and house tabby as cats, There 
IS a world of difTercnce for the fisherman 
who has caught all four. S. ulpinus is 
really two fishes in one. There is the sea- 
run cfiar, the bright sihcr-bluc fish with 
faint pink spots that runs to the salt at 
ice-out to gorge on small baitfish, snails 
and clams and then, with the same un- 
erring homing instinct of the Atlantic 
salmon, returns to the same river in mid- 
August. fat. saucy and covered with sea 
lice. Although it has miniiic scales, the 
silver char is a dead ringer for the sal- 
mon — indeed, if has been passed off as 
such in fish markets. The other char arc 
the "red fish." which remain all summer 
in fresh water, pairing off to spawn in 
the loose gravel bottom in fall. 

Although the char is less of an acrobat 
than the salmon or the slcelhcad. it will 
frequently jump, particularly when fresh 
in from the tvean. The icy river water 
(rarely above 36“ F) that numbs the 
wading angler's feet seems to keep the 
char charged with energy, and its ini- 
tial run. even upriver in the face of 
tumbling rapids, is powerful and excit- 
ing. The big -ed spawning males, with 
hooked lower jaws, arc inclined to be a 
bit more sluggish, especially late in the 
season, when they have other things in 
mind, and ihcir flesh is not as firm and 
sweet as that of the silver char. But the 
red fish are fcrmidabic enough on light 
tackle, and their trophy proponions and 
dazzling colors more than make up for 
any other deficiency. 

Ichthyologists still have a lot to learn 
about the char. "The trouble k that, like 
every other living thing in the Arctic, 
the char's growth rate is e.xcccdingly 
slow." says Gerald Hunter, a biologist 
with Canada's Fisheries Research Board 
and the leading expert on char. "The 
young fish arc hatched in early April. By 


mid-July, when the rivers arcicc-freeand 
plankton feed is available, thefrcc-swim- 
ming fry are about an inch long and 
vulnerable to the cannibalistic adult fish. 
Six years later, w hen the surv iving young 
char migrate to the salt for the first lime, 
they arc. on the average, only six to eight 
inches long. Char generally do not be- 
come sexually mature until they have 
reached 18 inches long and arc any- 
where from 10 to 15 years old. after 
which spawning wcurs every second or 
third year." Thus, at the most critical 
time in their lives, spawning char are 
readily available to anglers and to the 
Eskimos, who net or spear them (it takes 
roughly 5.000 pounds of char to sustain 
an Eskimo family and its dogs for one 
winter), and it docs not lake much lime 
to fish out a river. But government fishery 
men are working hard to distribute Ihc 
/isbing pressure /bri>ughouJ ibe Are/ie. 

The best time to fish for char is the 
four-week period from mid-August into 
September, when the silver sea-run fish 
arc hack in the river, mingling with the 
spawners. F.ven this late in the brief arc- 
tic summer the sun shines nearly 20 
hours a day, and at midnight, when a 
fresh run of char comes into the river on 
a making tide, the water is bathed in 
gentle twilight. 

For the sportsman concerned with 
things like ice cubes, sheets instead of a 
sleeping bag and a drill sergeant to wake 
him at 7 a.m. sharp and marshal him 
through the rest of the day. a package 
deal with a fishing lodge is the answer. 
But for a group of itinerant anglers who 
have 10 days or two weeks to spare and 
do not have to fir.h against the ckxrk to 
get their money's worth, there is a belter 
way to go about it— charier a floatplane 
and a pilot, load it with camping gear 
and head north, hopping from river 
CO river, popping in at remote Eskimo 
camps, eating and sleeping when they 
feci like it. The flight plan will be flexible, 
because of fog, w ind. rain and sea ice, but 
they w ill discover, as four of us did last 
August on a 12-day, 3.089-mile flying 
adventure through the Arctic, that even 
if they never catch a char — and they will 

conttnufd 
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An Eskimo prepares to take two anglers up 
the Tree Riser to fish for char that congregtile in the fast wuer. 


The arctic char is really Istv fishes in one 
— the big reJ spawner anil the bright silver fresh from the sea. 



ARCTIC SAFARI 


calch them the sights along the «a> arc 
enough to justify the journey. 

Yclio^^ Knife, a lively frontier town at 
the end of the pavement in the North- 
west Territories, is a good place from 
which to take off i>ii a flying safari. The 
DC-6 arrives from Edmonton in the aflcr- 
ntH)n. usually in time to get the obliga- 
tory sightseeing (the gold mine and the 
Museum of the North, where a visitor 
receives a certilicaic proving that he is 
a RI.(X)I> imoilllK 0( KAVMOM) Tin 
RAVtN) out of the way and still get to 
the Hudson's Bay store before closing 
lime to stiK'k up on provisions for the 
trip north. 

Our party consisted of I rank (loldcn. 
an artist from Connecticut who would 
rather lish than paint: Jack Hitchcivck. 
thelishcrv specialist for the government's 
Northern Affairs and Natural Resources 
department, a calm, sclf-suflicicnt arctic 
hand who was interested in kKaiing new 
char rivers and. not so incidentally, in 
lishing 24 hours a day : and our pilot, the 


redoubtable Myron Olson, better known 
in the North as Dipstick. The name per- 
fectly suited this long, rangy daredevil, 
At 30. Dipstick has flown some 5.000 
hours (roughly 500.000 miles) in seven 
years in the Arctic, and he can spot a 
gasoline drum from 2.0(X) feet in a dense 
fog. Like all arctic pilots, he depends not 
only upon maps, astrocompass. ADF 
and radio operators at settlement vil- 
lages and isolated DEW' Line sites, but 
also upon his knowledge of gas caches 
that are strategically Kveated along the 
main air routes. Passengers pay a sur- 
charge for any gas cache used, as well 
as a daily minimum rate for the plane, 
which increases with latitude and re- 
moteness. It was comforting to know 
that our four-place dc llavilland Beaver 
was equipped with long-range wing 
tanks, giving us a total capacity of 139 
gallons. For quicker takeoffs, it alsti 
had oversize Boats that Dipstick had 
scrounged from somewhere. 

We crossed the tree Vine one hour's 


flying lime north of Yellowknife. Below, 
the tundra stretched from horizon to 
horizon, broken up by a smorgasbord of 
nameless lakes and meandering streams 
and glacial debris. The deep gouges 
in the Prccambrian bedrock kxvked as 
though a giant rake had been dragged 
over the land. Dipstick informed us that 
this pan of the world gets less rain per 
year than the Sahara. "Cireat place for 
hay fever sufferers." he said. As I made 
a note of that. Dipstick offered another 
lidbii, "Bush plane went down here two 
years ago," he said. "Piloi. plane and 
two American geologists disappeared 
without a trace. But not to worry. Olson 
is here." For the nc.vl 1 1 days, we were 
to hear that line every time we encoun- 
tered fog. treacherous sea ice or shallow, 
boulder-strewn lakes. 

Just south of the Tree River, the plane 
suddenly nosed down and quickly lev- 
eled off again. Air p<Kkel',’ Gas cache'.’ 
"Nope." Dipstick stiid with a grin. "VVe 
just bumped over the -Arctic Circle at 
Hood River." It was 5 p.m. when we 
landed near the mouth of the Tree and 


In the reilili\h ginn of the niiihiighi .\nii. Eskimos ilunce on the Himhwept liinilraai lltom Hoy. 




The special thrill of heilf'eftopping in a floatplane over the vast Arctic is to iliscover your o»rt char river— like the Ski-Mo on Victoria Island. 



SCI up camp in ihe fishery ollker's shack. 

The standing rapids of the T ree seemed 
better suited to white-water cantnring 
than to fishing. Yet since l%2. when 
Warren Plummer built an outpost camp 
on the river and began flying anglers up 
from his lodge on Great Bear Lake. 250 
miles to the southwest, the Tree has 
consistently produced the biggest char 
in the Arctic. The world record, a 27- 
pound four-ounce male, was taken there 
in September 19f>3. 

"The char's prtHJuctisc capacity does 
seem out of proportion in the Tree." says 
Gerald Hunter. "We haven't pinned it 
down, but obviously all the factors 
feed, water temperature, the gravel in 
which the female scoops out her shal- 
low spawning redd seem to be work- 
ing at maximum there." Not surprising- 
ly, the Tree has a long history of being 
overfished. At first it was the Eskimos. 
Then, when the Tree became popular 
with sports fishermen, the government 
convinced the Eskimos to net their w in- 
ter food supply elsewhere. But in the 
next two years the rush of flying anglers 
nearly fished out all the char in the Tree. 


Three years ago the government finally 
put in a two-fish-per-anglcr limit on the 
Tree and a total season sports catch of 
500 fish. 

We spent only one day at Tree River. 
The fast water called for heavy tackle, 
which we disliked, and. too, wc longed 
fora river all our own. Wc took off again 
- still heading north, hiving over ice- 
blue Coronation Gulf, we dropped down 
onto a nameless lake on Victoria Island, 
snubbed the Beaver to boulders in a 
stilT bree/e. and set out across the tun- 
dra to fish the tidal river draining the 
lake. The Eskimos call the Arctic /Vh/k/.v- 
v«H/. "the giHHl land." and for the fish- 
erman it is indeed full of promises. 
There are days when the wind sings 
gently and the stillness of the tundra 
crashes in one's cars. More often the wind 
washes the tundra, chapping face and 
lips, collapsing fly line during the back 
cast, violently shaking the most secure- 
ly tied tent. But the wind is forgotten 
when one wades in an icy tidal river un- 
scarred by man, with a rainbow arching 
across the misty hori/on. All sense of 
time is lost in the long daylight, ^■o^cvc^ 
roitiinuni 
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is here with the strike of a 10-pound red 
char and the throbbing of the rod as the 
fish races through the shallow rapids, its 
scarlet body flashing in the 9 p.ni. sun. 

We left this good fishing to move on 
to what we hoped would be even better 
fishing at Albert Bay, where the Ski-Mo 
River comes in. It is only a 30-minute 
flight, but we were getting farther away 
from civilization and it seemed much 
longer. 

The Eskimo cairn at the Ski-Mo was 
a gtXHl sign. The Eskimos cache fish and 
meat for winter in the permafrost and 
cover them with rocks to keep out scav- 
enging wolves and foxes. Below the cairn 
there was a natural fish trap — a stretch 
of rapids perhaps 50 feet wide. The Ski- 
Mo was all. and more, that we had 
hoped for. Wading out to a gravel bar 
above the rapids, we caught char and 
lake trout for four hours straight by 
casting upstream and letting the spoons 
bump along the bottom and sparkle in 
the current. Using small lures with sin- 
gle barblcss hooks, we found that the 
fish fought longer, jumped more often 
and could be easily released. We sw itched 
to fly rods and. despite the wind, man- 
aged to lake several fish on Silver Darter 
streamers and others on bright Eng- 
lish sea-trout patterns. Undoubtedly, 
Slone- and caddis-fly nymphs, which 
char feed on in fresh water, would also 
have worked, but we were far too impa- 
tient for such purism. 

The biggest char weighed just under 
14 pounds. We stopped fishing at 8 
p.m.. when someone finally looked at 
his watch. As we walked back to the 
plane, a wolf howled somewhere — or 
was it the wind? No matter. We were 
loo exhausted and hungry to ponder it 
further. That night, revived by whiskey 
and icy lake water. Jack poached two 
firm silver char on the Coleman stove 
and served them with a cream sauce. The 
pinkish flesh was subtler than salmon 
and more delicate than trout. Jack re- 
minded us that the likes of Queen Eliza- 
beth, President Charles dc Gaulle and 
the Shah of Iran have all praised the 
char dinners served at the home of Can- 
ada's late Governor General Georges 


Vanicr. But none of them has feasted on 
char in the most satisfying way — squal- 
ling on the tundra at midnight, watch- 
ing Eskimo children whipping imagi- 
nary dogs on as their sled {two rusty gas 
drums) sails across the snow’ in pursuit 
of a great white bear. 

As it turned out, the Ski-Mo char 
were the last we caught on the trip. At 
every other river we visited farther north, 
the Eskimos explained that we were a 
week loo early for the first runs of silver 
char and the big red fish were congre- 
gated in lakes that were still frozen over. 
But the journey offered other rewards. 
Over Victoria Strait we saw our first 
great mass of drifting pack ice, fioaiing 
while marble riddled with pale turquoise 
pools that glistened in the sun. Ring 
seals sunning on the ice slipped away 
through chimney holes the instant the 
plane's shadow passed over. At one 
point, flying through a thick fog, the 
compass started spinning crazily, Dip- 
stick explained that we were only 350 
miles south of the magnetic North Pole. 
"We're sort of flying blind now." he 
said, emphasizing the word blind. "But 
not to worry, Olson is here." 

Heading back to Spence Bay from 
Somerset Island, our most northerly pen- 
etration, a driving rainstorm and an Es- 
kimo lent camp changed our flight plan. 
Dipstick put the Beaver down gingerly 
just inside the ice on Thom Bay and 
taxied up to the bank, w here 40 grinning 
Eskimos and Perc J. Leverge, a Catholic 
missionary from Brittany, greeted us. 
Visiting hour began as soon as we put 
the lent up, Mustachioed hunters, shy 
mothers nursing newborns under their 
parkas and w ide-eyed, runny-nosed chil- 
dren squeezed into the tent and squatted 
on the ground. An attractive girl named 
Rachael, who had been "out" to school 
and spoke English, began to play snatch- 
es of tunes on a miniature accordion — 
flonw on the Heather, Danny Boy and a 
staccato burst of Yankee Doodle, to ev- 
eryone's great amusement. Soon the Es- 
kimos filed out of the lent and Rachael 
explained that they wanted to dance. 
And so, at 11:30 p.m., we all shulTIcd 
around the windswept tundra in an Es- 


kimo square dance. It was a toss-up 
which was more ludicrous — two leering, 
pigeon-toed Eskimo hunters thrown to- 
gether as partners, or Dipstick grabbing 
a woman around the waist and feeling 
a baby's bottom through her parka. 

The.se nomadic Eskimos are, like the 
awesome, surrealistic land around them, 
still unbound by precise laws or prog- 
ress. They remain wanderers, as rest- 
less as the sea ice, moving abruptly from 
place to place, always with one gnaw- 
ing goal — to tilt their bellies and thus 
to survive in one of the world's cruel- 
esi regions. 

Yet the Eskimos, many of them rid- 
den with tuberculosis and all of them 
hungry, are a happy lot. As we were 
packing, a group of them came to the 
tent carrying sealskins rough-tanned 
with urine. We had several boxes of pilot 
biscuits, two five-pound tins of tea and 
some candy and cigarettes. After con- 
siderable haggling, the Eskimos offered 
four sealskins. Three of them were soft 
and shiny but the fourth one— on the 
bottom of the pile — was stained and 
lorn. Dipstick, looking stem, said; "No 
good for white man." The Eskimos dis- 
solved in laughter. Another good skin 
was quickly produced. The Eskimos 
were still giggling as we took off. 

The rest of the trip back to Yellow- 
knife was uneventful, We did run into 
fog and gale winds as we approached 
Cambridge Bay. Visibility was zero and 
there was a 625-foot radio tower some- 
where below. But old Not to Worry 
casually headed out to sea, gradually 
losing altitude, until he could see the 
water before making the final approach. 

Sadly, sportsmen planning a char fish- 
ing expedition in the future will not be 
able to fly with Dipstick, for he has left 
the Arctic to conquer new- worlds with 
Air Canada. But don't put him com- 
pletely out of mind. You may be flying 
across Canada one day when the plane 
hits an air pocket and sickcningly,dips. 
As you settle back uneasily in the scat, 
you will hear Dipstick. His voice will 
come booming through the intercom: 
"Just a bit of turbulence, folks, but not 
to worry. Olson is here.” kno 


As threalenhi)! clouds lunihle across the sky, fishermen cast from shore into the clear, rusliiitf! filers of an unnamed river on Somerset Island. 
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SPORTING LOOK 



Shoes and belts that 
jingle, Jangle, Jingle 


The newest accouterments for sporting wardrobes 
get their design inspiration from equestrian tack 

The lustrous oiied leather, gleaming hardware and color- 
* ful surcingle viehbing of the saddiemaker's art have 
been transformed into this year’s most pi>pular sporting 
accessories. The horsy look has not sprung up overnight. 
Chanel's legendary tweed suits have long been harnessed by 
chain bells. And Kurope's two famed leather-goods houses. 
Hermes of Paris and Ciucci of Italy, have used equestrian 
devices on their luggage, scarves, bolls and shoes as long as 
they have been in business. But suddenly the hitched-up 
look has become a kind of cull. The trappings of the cult 
arc arranged in the tack-room display in the photograph 
at left- The ladies' ring belts arc all taken from designs 
found in a hor.sc-hardwarc catalog (the heavy link-chain 
belt is of l4-karai gold). The webbed belts for men and 
women arc made of actual surcingle strapping. The man’s 
mtK'casin. with a miniature snalfie bit across its instep, is 
made by Ciucci in Italy and costs S49 in New York, but 
Ciucci's I ifth Avenue shop can hardly keep them in sttxk 
— it sells 300 pairs a month. The vinyl bo<ils. the silver loaf- 
er and the No. 3 shoe with the horseshoe on the vamp are 
all made by Herbert and Both Lesine. shoe designers who 
get their inspiration from their own racehorse. The saddle- 
bags. scaled down to hang on a lady’s shoulder, arc the 
sporting handbags of the seastm. The trophy is not for sale 
but is equally coveted; it is the Triple Crown for tillies. 

SOI WONICK 


Who Makes the Tack 

7 hc two shoulder hags arc by Ru/a. The one of tan cowhide 
on the left is S20, the brown buckskin s;iddlebug S70. The 
Levine bools are both S45. the silver evening moccasin S50. 
the horseshoe pump of patent S45. Gucci's surcingle belt for 
men {center rear) is SI2. The 14-karat-gold chain bell in 
foreground has a watch set into one of the links: it is SI .390 
at Cartier. The chain belt with watch pendant {center) by 
Ru/a is S2S. All the other chain, cowhide and surcingle belts 
are made by Llegant and range in price from S3. 50 to SI1. 
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OrdinariK a v*inning race Jnver 
1 $ conscientious, even enlhusius- 
lic, atHHK his victor's duty to 
kiss the young lady presenting 
him with his trophy, tiraham 
Hill, for csampic. look his re- 
sponsibility so seriously after 
last year's Indianapolis 50() that 
press photographerswill longre- 
member his performance with 
respect and gratitude. L'nl'or- 
lunaicly. the same cannot be said 
for Race Driver Mark Dono- 
hue at Riverside. Calif, last 
week. Dn Sunday Donohue won 
his second s ictory in the current 
L'.S. Road Racing Champion- 
ship scries, but he proceeded to 
wrap himself with considerably 
more enthusiasm around the 
champagne than around the girl, 
Knglish Model Twiguy {heli>w\. 
Perhaps this explains why a 
company that manufactures 
stick shifts and employs a Miss 
Golden Shifter (who is not 
shaped like a stick shift) has 
made no move to replace her w i t h 
a Twiggy (who is). 

Mexander \tdrieh. executive 
director of the Hudson River 
Valley C ommission and a cous- 
in of New York Governor Nel- 
son RvKkefellcr. courageously 
planned to participate in lust 



weekend's White Water Derby 
on New York's upper Hudson 
River. A novice canoeist. Al- 
drich was game enough to lake 
on a nasty long stretch of boul- 
der-studded while water in 
hopes of getting a little public- 
ity for his battle against stream 
pollution, and on Saturday he 
turned up with his wife and four 
children, ready to go. Hut who 
should also turn up but Senator 
Robert Kennedy, with his wile 
and seven of his children, plus 
niece Caroline Kennedy. James 
Whittaker, the first Anverican 
lo climb Hvcrcsi. and Secretary 
of the interior Stewart Idall; 
hy late Saturday Kennedy's 
party was reported lo number 
24 people. About all poor Al- 
drich could have done for pub- 
licity “to help make the public 
aware of the pleasures possible 
in unpolluted waters" was to 
drown. 

On April 29 Jim Ryun received 
a pri/e in the 22nd Annual Na- 
tional Intercollegiate Photo 
Competition. The competition, 
sponsored by the Univer.sity of 
Missouri school of journalism, 
the National Press Photogra- 
phers' Assn., the World Rook 
bncyclopedia Science Service. 
Inc. and Suiioniil Geographic. 
is the largest student competi- 
tion in the U.S. and this year 
had a record 1.000 (plus or mi- 
nus) entries. Ryun took second 
place m the sports division with 
his photograph of Kansas City 
Chief Halfback Mike Garrett 
being tackled in midair. On the 
same day Ryun also happened 
to bring his team in first in the 
Drake Relays with his second 
sub-four-minuie mile in two 
days. Of course, there were a 
mere W) entries in the racc. 

A frog named Kurcka may be 
said to have hit the medium-si/e 
time last week. Previously un- 
known, he was tapped lo jump 
at Del Mar. Calif, as the entry 
of the Jumping Frog Jamboree's 
Official Honorary Grand Mar- 
shal. Governor Ronald Reagan. 
The Jamboree is only the world's 


second largest frog-jumpingcon- 
test. Ciovernor Reagan, owing 
to the press of busiiKSs. did not 
appear in person, and tlurcka 
was ouiyumped even by state 
.Assembly Speaker Jesse Unruh’s 
frog. Kig Daddy. But hang in 
there, Fureka. Kchind every 


“overnight" success in show 
business there is a tale of years 
of work and heartbreak. 

Skier .Icaii-Claudc Killy was 
awarded the first Alpine Ski 
World Cup at Fvian, France 
List week. Very naturally, the 
press photographed him upon 
this occasion. Fairly naturally, 
they included in the photograph 
French women skiers Florence 
Sleurcr. Muricllc Goitschcl and 
Annie Famosc. Hut. inexplica- 
bly, they had Killy pose 
as the son of William Tell and 
the girls, all three of them, as 
his father. 

“I decided to play Perry Mason 
and defend myself." former Race 
Driver Stirling Moss said of a re- 
cent go-round with a London 
court, and he emerged from the 
proceedings with a Masonic tri- 
umph. Charged with parking il- 
legally in ambulance space out- 
side a l.ondon hospital. Moss 
argued in his own defense that 
his car had been parked to pick 
up his wife and new baby and so 
consiiiuied an ambulance. ‘It 


seems lo me that if one can't 
go to hospital on a Saturday 
morning to collect a person and 
use the space provided for am- 
bulances It is not very fair.” 
Moss summed up. in w hat some- 
how comes across as more of a 
bleat than a trumpet cull. One 


wonders if. logically, a car 
should count as an ambulance 
w ben its function is lo lake a well 
person home, and if Moss was 
perhaps rcituesling a bit of egg 
in his beer when he complained 
as the ease was dismissed. “The 
only thing I am annoyed about 
is that I wasn't awarded costs." 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Sellers have 
bought a y acht. They plan to use 
it from July through September, 
which is three whole months, so 
one can rest assured that they 
are going to get their money's 
worth out of it. The motor yacht 
will cost “at least S:i0,i)00." 
Scllcrscxplains, “because of the 
many extras. Things to slop it 
from sinking, like a bottom." 

Russian Tennis Star .Alexander 
Melreveli has been chosen for 
the second year in a row' to play 
in the annual mid-Wimbledon 
cricket mutch against u (cam of 
tennis writers. He may do bel- 
ter this June. Last year, upon 
learning of his selection. Mcirc- 
vcli said, "C rickct? I thought it 
was an tnglish food." 
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Anyone can take a trip like this. All you need is a Gulf Travel 
Card and a little money. 

Coast to coast, there are over 800 Holiday Inns of America. 
The Gulf Travel Card is good at every one of them. So that takes 
care of sleeping and eating. 

There are Gulf stations along the way in every statev (33.000 
coast to coast.) So that takes care of gasoline, oil and whatnot. 

The $24 covers bridge tolls, highway tolls and about 47 cups of 
coffee. 

The point is, you won’t need much cash for vacation driving 
If you have our piece of plastic. 

Your Gulf dealer or Holiday Innkeeper has an application. 



Gulf Oil Corporation 




For fast relief 


from the discomfort of hot, muggy days 
and sweltering, sleepless nights... 



. . . take a Chrysler Airtemp whole-house air conditioning 
system. Getthat wonderful "Airtemp Feeling” throughout 
your home. Chrysler Airtemp has air conditioning equip- 
ment to fit any brand of warm air heating system. If you 
want to feel more get-up-and-go this summer, get up and 
go to your Airtemp dealer today. 


^=¥lirtemp 
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HOCKEY / Pete Axthelm 



Beware the watchdogs at Old Folks Home 


Montreal's Canadiens learned that lesson painfully as the good, gray Toronto Maple Leaf goalies, Terry 
Sawchuk (above) and Johnny Bower, led hockey's oldest warriors to an unexpected Stanley Cup triumph 


The iwo men sal on a small bench in 
' ihe corner of the Iwker room, sep- 
arated from mosl of the players and 
well-wishers by ihc pile of pads and 
skates and tape that goalienders use for 
equipment. In the center of the room 
some of the Toronto Maple Leafs were 
drinkmg champagne from the Stanley 
C up. which few hockey men had thought 
they could win. Other Leafs were shov- 
ing fully clothed Coach Punch Imlach 
toward the showers. But Terry Sawchuk 
and Johnny Bower, the goalies who had 
done the most to make the celebration 
possible, were by themselves, dragging 
deeply on cigarettes and grappling silent- 
ly with the frayed nerves and many physi- 
cal ailments that arc an inescapable part 
of life for aging men who insist on en- 
during in a young man's game. 

Sawchuk. 38. had played one of the 
best games of his 20-year pro career that 


night to beat the Montreal Canadiens 
3 1. as the Maple Leafs clinched the 
Stanley Cup in the sixth game. Bower, 
who claims he is 42 but is probably older, 
had put in iw-o big games the week be- 
fore; now he had trouble walking be- 
cause of a pulled groin muscle. But he 
had been in uniform on the end of the 
Leafs' bench all night, because Imlach 
said he deserved to be there. He looked 
happily around the room through bright 
eyes that have been narrowed into a 
perpetual squint by 22 years of watch- 
ing pucks speeding at hint. "I knew we 
would w in it tonight." B('wcrsaid. "and 
I damn well wanted to be part of it" 
Someone asked Sawchuk about his 
most dramatic save of the game, a des- 
perate lunge behind his back to grab the 
puck just as it trickled onto the goal line 
for what might have been a game-saving 
Montreal goal by John Lerguson. Terry 


shtMik his head. "No, 1 don't remember 
it. 1 don't remember any special .saves 
once a game is over. How many shots 
did they take, anyway'.* Must have been 
a hell of u lot" The fast-skating Cana- 
diens had taken 41. most of them from 
close range. But somehow Sawchuk. who 
wanted to quit htrekey before the season 
began, had stopped all but one and had 
kept the outplayed Leafs in contention 
until they could sei/c the game with two 
second-period goals. Bower isn't even 
thinking about quitting. He had put on 
comparable performances in the Leafs' 
first lw»> victories in the series — includ- 
ing a 60-savc. double-overtime cfTori in 
the pivotal third game, which Toronto 
tinally won 3 2. 

Sawchuk and Bower arc the mosl 
prominent members of what the coach 
calls his Old F olks Home a group of 
seven scarred warriors 36 or over, five 
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of vvhoiii iia^ helped win Imluch's first 
three Stanley Cups. Imlach. an intensely 
loyal man. had kept his veterans around 
him despite critics who said their abili- 
ties were gone. The old folks had failed 
to gel Toronto past the Stanley Cup 
semifinal rounds in the last two years. 
This season, during a horrendous 10- 
game losing streak, the Leafs dropped 
into fifth place, and it seemed possible 
that Imlach would fail to make the play- 
offs for the first time in his nine-year 
Toronto career. But with some need- 
ed help from younger players like Pete 
Stemkowski. and Jim Pappin. 2R. 
the Leafs finished in third place. Then 
they upset the record-breaking Chicago 
Black Hawks in their six-game Stanley 
Cup semifinaJ. 

Against the heavily favored Cana- 
diens. Imluch's old men fully vindicated 
his faith in them. Marcel Pronovost. 36. 
was the best defenseman in the scries. 
Tim Horton. 37. had a had opening 
game (won by Montreal 6 2). and Allan 
Stanley. 41. an awful fourth game (won 
by Montreal by the same score), but 


both veterans came back to play impor- 
tant roles in the Toronto victories. Cen- 
ter Red Kelly. 39. and Wing George 
Armstrong. 36. the captain, called on 
remembered skills and unflagging cour- 
age to execute big plays in what may 
have been the final cup series of their 
careers. 

“Everybody said I'd never win anoth- 
er cup with these old guys." said Imlach. 
"Well, maybe that makes this one the 
biggest kick of all for me. because we 
sure shoved it down everybody's throats. 
These guys have always been champs for 
me. With expansion coming up I won't 
be able to keep them all. But now they're 
going out as champs, and that's the waj 
It should be." Then Punch, never known 
for close relations with the players un- 
der his iron regime, raised a beer glass 
and added. “They also happen to be u 
really great bunch of men." 

The senior citizens, of course, could 
never have won this cup alone. The line 
consistingofBobFulford comparative- 
ly youthful at 31 but apparently just an- 
other washed-up star early this season — 


Stemkowski and Pappin was the team's 
best. And Dave Kcon ranked close be- 
hind the two goalies as the most valua- 
ble Leaf: officially, he was the most val- 
uable of all. and thus winner of the Conn 
Smythc Trophy. He led the club in its 
tireless forechccking of the speedy Cana- 
diens and held together a line completed 
by the willing but slow Armstrong and 
ITank Mahovlich, the alleged superstar 
who never seemed especially interested 
in lending all his large talents to the 
cause. 

But the Maple Leafs might conceiv- 
ably base beaten the Canadicns without 
Kcon. or high scorer Pappin. or even 
Imlach. whose rigorous practice sessions 
and cool psychology helped the club re- 
bound from two potentially demoraliz- 
ing routs. They certainly could not have 
won without Sawchuk or Bower. .And it 
w ould be hard to imagine a pair of heroes 
less alike in their approach to the game. 

Sawchuk has been an established Na- 
tional Hixkcy League star for 17 years. 
Bower spent 12 of his first 13 seasons in 
the minors. "When I was playing in 
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Style 5123 with black saddle. Style 5122 with brown saddle. Ninety dollars. At your golf professional's. 

Brockton Footwear, Inc., Brockton, Mass. 02402. 


FoolJc^: 

COIF SHOES 
Choice of Champions 
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Cleveland at ihe age of 33." he admits. 
"I gave up all hope of being an NHL 
goalie. In fact, when Toronto called me 
up I didn't even want to come at first." 
Sawchuk has thought of retirement for 
some tinie. and may quit now unless an 
expansion team olfers him a contract he 
cannot refuse. Bower says he has "abso- 
lutely no thought of retiring. Too many 
guys quit this game too soon." 

Saw'chuk. who changed his style dra- 
matically between his bad fourth-game 
defeat and his brilliant victories in 
the fifth and sixth, said he hadn't even 
thought about any such change. Bower 
thinks constantly of his style and his er- 
rors: "I don't care how long I've 
played. I still can improve on things like 
cutting down a shooter's angle or clear- 
ing the puck around the hoards." .Saw- 
chuk believes in pacing himself carefully 
in practice, while Bower is probably the 
hardest-working member of hockey's 
hardest-working team. 

The two goalies complemented one 
another perfectly against Montreal. 
Sawchuk. possibly worn out after his 
sensational showing against the Black 
Hawks, couldn't make up for his team's 
overall deficiencies in the opener. So 
Imlach started Bower in the second 
game, and he was brilliant in the 3 0 vic- 
tory. "Our club must play good defen- 
sive hockey to win." said Imlach. "And 
this was pretty close to a perfect defen- 
sive game." 

In the third game, their first at home, 
the Leafs were less than perfect, but Bow- 
er saved them. With the score tied 2 2 
after two periods. Bower had to make a 
scries of extraordinary saves in the third. 
He and rookie Rogatien Vachon -who 
also played very well until Coach Toe 
Blake replaced him with the veteran 
Gump Worslcy late in the fifth game — 
matched superb saves in the first over- 
time. Pulford finally scored at X:26 of 
the second overtime. "Bower's saves 
gave the whole team a tremendous lift." 
said Pulford. "Pulford's goal gave me a 
pretty big lift, too." smiled Johnny. "I 
love to play hiKkey. but a game like that 
one can hardly be called fun." 

Bower's season ended in the warmup 
before the next game, when he kicked out 
at a puck and got the muscle pull. Saw- 
chuk was rushed in — for his worst 
game of the playoffs. On four of the Ca- 
nadiens' six goals he seemed almost im- 
mobile. The delighted Habs returned to 
Montreal envisioning two more high- 
ronlinufd 
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What can almost two inches 
added tread width do? 



Just save a life! 


When a life depends on stopping power, 
you can depend on the revolutionary new 
Dayton Thorobred Blue Ribbon Sport, This 
low, wide super tire stops, starts, grips and 
corners far better than our conventional 
tires. This rugged, long-wearing tire also 
handles better and protects you better — at 
maximum highway speeds, even on wet. 
slippery roads. The Sport is designed for 
drivers who demand increased safety, 
performance and driving stability. Ask for 
the Dayton Sport — the tire of tomorrow . . 
available today at your Dayton Tire Dealer, 



Dayton Thorobred Tires 

THE DAYTON TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY. DAYTON. OHIO 45401 
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After 70 years we still 
believe in handwork 


Since 1897 it has been our contention that machines 
cannot make golf clubs as well as men can. 

Continuing research proves us correct. Until somebody 
offers up some convincing facts to the contrary, all 
MacGregor clubs will continue to be completed via the 
old-iashioned handwork route. 

Over 80 hand operations go into the crafting of every 
wood head The precise placement of the MacGregor 
Functional Sole Plate, the seating of the Aluminum Alloy 
Face . . . the precision forming of the solid persimmon 
head to produce MacGregor's exclusive Four-Way Roll . . . 
these require skills no machine can duplicate. 

The look and feel of these MT woods will tell you that 
everything we've learned in 70 years is wrapped up m 
these fine MacGregor clubs. 

SOLD EXCLUSIVELY THROUGH GOLF PROFESSIONALS 
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sconny wins und their third straight cup. 

Although he denied an> conscious 
change. Sawchuk was a dilTerem player 
in the lifih game. "We talked bclorc the 
game.” said Imlach. "I told him he had 
broughl us this tar. and he had the rec- 
ords to prose he was a great eluieli 
player He was entitled to i>ne had game. 

I knew he could win for us us long us he 
played aggressively in goal. In other 
words, he had to go out and challenge the 
guys taking the shots,” The Leafs started 
so slowly ihai .Sawchuk had to challenge 
almost eveiy (.'unadicn forward during 
the tirsi period. He kept niosing out of 
the nci. scramhiiiig to the ice. and some- 
how Slopping alimisi everything. The 
Leafs, whii might easily have trailed 4 0. 
went olVihe ice wiih a 1 I tie. In the sec- 
ond period they got gi*ing. and a mag- 
mlicenl breakaway goal by I’ronovost 
seemed to dellale the C'anadiens. T ighi- 
eninguriheii well-diillcd defensive game, 
the l.eafs coasted ilirough to a 4 I win. 

Saweliuk was even better in the linai 
game, blocking 1 7 shots in the tirsi period 
u\ keep dw gatwe ss;oveW'is wwtd Kelly 
cMuld set up young Ron 1 Mis for the 
first goal at 6.25 of the second. Half a 
do/cn iinhclicvable saves later. Sawchuk 
was presented with anothergoal. by I’ap- 
pin. just before the [veriod ended. Once 
again the l.eafs clamped down, cheek- 
ing diligently and eoneenlraiing only 
on sitvpping the C'anadiens, Dick Dull' 
scored for Montreal early in the third 
period to make it 2 I. but Sawchuk held 
olT ihe C'anadicn charge the rest I’f the 
way. hen Blake pulled Cioalie NS'orsley 
with 55 seconds left, Inilaeli eluiraeteris- 
lieally fielded a defensive platoon made 
up of four of his old men and the slightly 
youngei I’liil'ord. fight seconds later 
.Armstrong scored on the open net to 
elineh it. 

\Nilh the eveepiion of the wildly e\- 
eiling. wide-open overiiine game, the 
'loronio wills were typical masterpieces 
oV rugged cbceking. ileVensc and superb 
goaliending. ■'Ii's like a poker game." 
said Imlach ‘A oii've got U' drop out of 
a lot of hands to piotcet yourself. Ifyou 
liy to seoieini every play . you gel killed.” 
Cymes around the NHI have often said 
that this cautious philosophy produces 
boring hockey. Imlach. who is never 
boring himself, laughed when the ob- 
jection came up. Resting an elbow com- 
fortably <ni the large silver Stanley Cup. 
he wtindercd. "Were liie Toronto fans 
bored with us this spring?" eno 
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Goii Eauipi«e''i Puckiii Caiaio9 



Not because she has a horse of her own. Not because her father owns a Lincoln Continental 
sedan. But because she is learning how to appreciate them both. Jill has discovered 
that the real reward of owning her own five-gaiter comes in caring for him and learning to 
ride him as he was bred to be ridden. And in her family's Continental, she is 
beginning to see what her Mother means by "good taste" and "understatement"; 
and why her Father calls it a "sound investment." 

It is families like Jill's who have made today's good life the Continental life. 

Find out why. Come live the Continental life. 


-^LINCOL^^. ^ . 

AMERICA'S MOST DISTINGUISHED MOTORCAR 



Shown above, the rear passenger compartment of the 1967 Continental sedart. Also available, the Continental 
coupe, America's only four-door convertible, and the executive limousine, the ultimate luxury motorcar. 


LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION 
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A slight 
revival of hope 
in Boston 

The Red Sox may not be world 
beaters yet, but their manager 
has them wide-awake and charging 

AM around the American League, hasc- 
ball gossips were discussing the re- 
form movement on the Boston Red So\: 
the playbovs of I cnway Park were being 
disciplined by a new tough-guy manager 
With a deceplivcly bland nante. [>ick 
illiams (not related to Ted by blood ttr 
playing ability ). He had fought with one 
of his pitchers while managing at Toron- 
to. chased another minor league malcon- 
tent up the runway from the dugout 
and figuratively banished curfew viola- 
tors to Madivostok in the Siberian 
League. On close inspection, however. 
Williams turns out to be not such a 
stern shop foreman. 

•SNe'vc got the ball club working to- 
gether. yelling for each other. That's all 
It IS." he said last week during a three- 
game set with the California .Angels. 
"Just put out. put out all the time. They 
know if they don't hustle, they're in trou- 
ble with me. Now the team is playing 
like a unit, the way we did in Toronto. 
That was our main job. to get together- 
ness on the ball club." 

Of course. Williams is doing much 
more than preaching one-for-allisin. 
As an example, the Red Sox. like Rich- 
ard Nixon, are constantly running. Last 
year they stole only 35 bases, Williams 
says. “We'll pick up that many this year 
just on hit-and-runs that batters miss. " 
The Red Sox sometittves even run in the 
morning, in the hours once reserved for 
sleeping olT the night before. W'illiums 
knows that when his team has a night 
game'on the road, the home team ai- 
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Get a new grip 
on your game 

with £dmont’ 


Wear an Edmont Super- 
Grip, the Temarkable new golf 
glove that gives you a non-slip grip 
wet or dry. Growing fast in popularity 
because its unique slip-resistant palm 
promotes positive club control. Cool 
nylon mesh back. Washable. S3. 


"Wear anEdmont Custom 
Super-Grip, if you want the 
non-slip Super-Grip palm in a special 
design unrivaled for close, snug fit. 
Helps you control club better from 
back-swing to follow-through. Button- 
snap style with ball marker. S5. 


Wear an EJmont Pro- 

Grip, if you prefer the feel of an ali 
leather glove. Full choice of colors 
and styles, many with special flat seam 
sewing to improve fit and comfort. 
Chwsc the Edmont glove that's right 
for you and get a new grip on your 
game. Pro-Grip styles, $2 to $5. 


Carry an Edmont Stick 

Bdg’^,only bag that stays balanced. 
The stick docs the trick — prevents 
tipping and spilling clubs. Holds up to 
14 clubs. Weighs only 26 oz. Costs 
only Sll.50. Ask for Edmont golf 
gloves, slick bag and head covers at 
your pro shop. *PBttr.lNo.2»4223 




ways uses the field first for its pregamc 
workout, and he figures that that does 
not leave enough time for his pitchers 
and second-stringers to take their sta>- 
in-shape wind sprints. So he rounds them 
up and has them run rcla> races in the 
dew> outfield at 1 1 a.m. The only players 
excused are the regulars, the two long 
relievers (John Wyatt and Don Mc- 
Mahon). the previous night's pitcher 
and that night’s pitcher. The relay run- 
ners can nap in the afternoon and he 
fresh again for any spot duty. 

There have been other strict measures. 
Sore arms and excess wciglit draw Wil- 
liams' disapproval. At one point in a re- 
cent season Boston had 12 pitchers on 
the staff and eight of them had arm 
trouble. Now those pitchers don't stay 
around. For example. Dave Morchead, 
who threw a no-hiltcr in l%5 but devel- 
oped a sore arm last season, is dow n in 
the minors again and has "a long battle 
ahead of him" to get back up. It is not 
that Williams thinks sore-arm pitchers 
conllnufd 



PUGNACIOUS Dick Williams {right) helps 
Tony Conigliaro in argument with umpire. 
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CUTTYSARR 



No. 


Betfled m ScoHanjl 
"JUk Stilish GovetnmenT Suprrm^J 

^UTTY 


, blended „ 
SCOTS WHISKY 

•QOy. Scotch Whiskies 
^***' ScoiUnJi best D'lOiHenrt 




56 Proof 






BR05 & RUPP** 


ST«ffT. LOnPO"-*'® 

PiadtrJtefWIuPl ^ 


Americans buy more Cutty Sark 
than any other Scotch whisky. 
The reason it’s No.l is in the 
bottle. Try Cutty Sark... tonight! 


Distilled and Bonled in Scotland* Blended 86 Proof ‘The Buckingham Corporation. lmporters*NewYofk,N.Y. 


BASEBALL 



Pennsylvania admits that this ploy owes much to baseball's "Some- 
thing In The Eye" routine developed in pitcher-batter exchanges. 
Timing is all-important here. When your opponent is going good and 
threatens to blast you off the court, stop the action to repair a "broken 
shoelace." While you're regaining your breath and your opponent is 
losing his cool, also remove the shoe and dispose of the "stone" that 
was lodged in the innersole. (Some virtuosos also remove the sock to 
massage a burning callus.) Important point: Every bit of delay is to 
your advantage. Take your time! 



The Pennsylvania Centre Court Advantage 


The top tenet of Wilv Tennis is to never let up once 
your opponent falters. Swoop in for the kill with the 
new Centre Court racket. Its whiplash resilience, 
precision balance and deadly accuracy make resist- 
ance futile. Team it with the famous, power-full Centre 
Court ball and double your chances for victory, Ask tor 
this winning Pennsylvania Centre Court team wherever 
quality sporting goods are sold. 

Gel your copy of "IV/Vy Tennis by Pennsylvania" free 
when you purchase your next can of Centre Courts Or 
write Pennsylvania. P O Box 95!. Akron. Ohio 44309. 
enclosing IOC to cover mailing. 


PENNSYLVANIA BRAND 
ATHLETIC PRODUCTS 




arc malingerers. But he docs feet that 
they should not be taking up room on 
his rosier while they recover. Too. when 
contracts were sent out bciwcen seasons. 
Williams made weight assignments. 
>'oung Pilcher Jerry Sicplicnson finished 
ihe spring !0 pounds o\er his limit. Zap. 
■‘He's working ofT ihal extra weight in 
Toronto." says Williams. 

The new unifier of the Red Sox won 
two International League playoffs in two 
seasons at Toronto using his methods 
and spirit, most of which, he says, de- 
me from his days in the Brooklyn 
Dodgers organi/alion. .A Californian, he 
was signed out of Pasadena High School, 
where he had followed in the athletic 
fot>lsieps of his older brother. Lllery, 
w ho later was a star end at Santa Clara 
and played one season for football's 
New York Ciiunts. Dick played a little 
football. loo. but his cicai-wearing days 
were cut short in his senior year at I’asa- 
dena when Bob Lillis, now an mfielder 
with Houston, tackled him in a serinv 
mage. twisted his knee by accident and 
look over his starling halfback spot. 

.Another injury curtailed Williams' 
baseball career. He was a promising 
young oullielder with the Dodgers when 
he dived for a ball, fell heavily and suf- 
fered a separated shoulder. His throwing 
was impaired, and he was a utility man 
most of the rest of his playing days, 
which ended with Boston in 1964. 

Williams' 1967 Red Sox are not radi- 
cally dilTorent in personnel from the 1966 
bunch that plodded dismally to a ninth- 
place finish. Kven the disciplinary crack- 
down is not entirely new. Billy Herman, 
whom Williams replaced, began tossing 
lines at his players last season. But Wil- 
liams hypoed the reform and renova- 
tion of the club. 

Take the inlield. l*eoplc who remem- 
ber Dick .Stuart. Jelix Mantilla. I ddic 
Hressoud and an aging f rank Mal/onc 
have in their minds an image of an in- 
held with all the grace of a Surxcyoi III 
moon probe. But no longer, (ieorge 
Scott maysw ing inaccurately (152 strike- 
outs last season, a elub record), but 
there is nothing wrong w ith his eyes or 
coordination at first base. Ni>w that the 
Yankees' Joe Pepitone has shifted to the 
outfield. Sc<ilt probably is the league's 
best at his position. Rookie Mike An- 
drews. taller at 6' 3" than most second 
basemen, lias the potential to become a 
line fielder and he isn't too bad right 
now. Dalton Jones, generally considered 
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For Your Car 



Valvoline is rugged. Dependable. Stands up when 
the action gets hot. The experience Valvoline has 
gained in the lubrication of high performance 
racing engines goes into every grade of Valvoline 
Motor Oil. O Power! Performance! Protection! 
With Valvoline you get all three. No matter what 
kind of car you drive or how you drive it. Only 
Valvoline contains Chemaloy* to make sure your 
engine stays clean, resists wear, delivers top 
power. Ask for Valvoline. the race-proved motor 
oil. where you have your car serviced. 

overt too years LCAOensHip in lubrication 

VALVOLINE OIL COMPANY. Freedom, Pa. 

Division ol Ashland Oil & Refining Company 







Go for any reason, in any season, but always go 
in comfort with GM four-season climate control. 


Every day is a great day to go places and do things 
when you've got climate control in your General 
Motors car. Makes no difference what season of the 
year it is, or how hot or cold it is outside— you can 
make it cooler or warmer inside to suit your personal 
comfort. And you enjoy the extra pleasures of con- 
ditioned air . . . with dirt, pollen and excess humidity 
removed. Sounds refreshing, doesn't it? It is. Mighty 
rewarding at trade-in time, too, because your GM car 
is worth more with four-season climate control. Gel 
all the happy facts from your Chevrolet, 

Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Buick or Cadillac 
dealer. Harrison Radiator Division. Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation. Lockport, N. Y. 




• COMPRCSSOn BY FKieiDAIRC 


FOUR. SEASON CLIMATE CONTROL 




BASEBALL roirilnned 


a good-hii-no-glovc guy. ■’imWcs all ihc 
plays" ai vhird base, or at least Williams 
says he dites. Bui the position that really 
gets I5ick worked up is shortstop, 
manned by Amcrico I*. I’ctrocclli. 

■■Rico is a beautiful ballplayer." the 
manager says. “He's like a eat. He gets 
a real good jump on the ball. -And he’s 
a happy fellow right now," 

That Rico was unhappy last year was 
no secret. He was fined once by Herman 
for leaving the ballpark in the middle of 
a game (his wife was ill. he csplained 
later), and he was bothered by an Inter- 
nal abscess that the club, for a while, did 
not believe existed. That's all in the past. 
Now Rico is happy and healthy, and if 
he has matured so has his batting aver- 
age. Last Saturday he was hitting .319, 
sixth in the league, and had a shot at im- 
proving on his 1966 honter total of IX. 

Rico, like Scott. Andrews and Jones, 
is only 23. Outlwlders Tony Conigliaro 
and Carl Yasir/eniski. with nine years of 
experience between them, arc 22 and 27, 
Rookie Center I icider Reggie Smith is 
22, The old man in the starting lineup is 
a 2X-ycar-old rookie catcher. Russ Gib- 
son from I all River. Mass. Gibson spent 
10 years in the minors and was never un- 
der a major league contract until this 
year. Me handles pitchers well his first 
game was rookie Bill Rohr's ore-hiitcr 
against New York; his second was an 
eighteen-inning marathon), throws well 
(he nailed three basc-stcalcrs in one 
gante and twice threw out Kansas City's 
speedy Bert Campancris ) and. until three 
hhlcss games in Anaheim last week, he 
was batting ..300. 

But Boston's strong hitting and -for 
the most part surprisingly good field- 
ing have not surprised the league as 
much as the pitching. Dennis Bennett, a 
prime candidate for W illiams* censure in 
both the sorc-arm and avoirdupois de- 
partments. had an operation on his left 
shoulder a year ago to remove a "huge 
hunk of calcium, about three-fourths of 
an inch in diameter." It hud been culling 
into a tendon. I urihcr, Bennett, who 
weighed 225 pounds, is now down to 
206 and is aiming at an even 200. l.ast 
week against the Angels he went a full 
nine innings, allowed no runs and six 
hits and helped himself by hitting a 
thrcc-run homer. 

Bennett's shutout was both pleasing 
and painful to the Boston press corps. In 
1965 Bennett copied the late Tony Lcma 
and threw a champagne parly for the 
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Sturt sumvthinif nnr! 

It's a groovy twosome. One bike with two of everything. The Yamaha 

Twin Jet 100 . with twin cylinders, twin carbs. twin exhausts. . . plus big, safe. 

dustproof, waterproof brakes, and Yamaha's proven oil injection system. 


Twin •/0‘t lOO 

It's too much , - .yet the low price is a cool 
surprise The Twin Jet 1 00 is just one of 1 7 
great Yamahas. . race-bred from champions and 
safely engineered It’s the newest, biggest line 
in sportcycling See 'em all at your 
Yamaha Dealers'. Go! 
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Konico Aufo-S2 stops the oefion for you 
— wherever if breaks — automatically. 
It's the professionQl's favorite automatic 
rangefinder '35.' But you don’t have to 
be a pro to handle it. Just leave every- 
thing to its fast, famous fl.8 Hexonon 
tens and high speed shutter (up to 
1/500}. And 0 super-sensitive electric 
eye automatically adjusts for changing 
light as you follow the action. You get on 
extro edge when you shoot on the move. 


And guoronteed conversation-stoppers 
shot after shot after shot. The price: 
less then SI 10 plus cose (under SI 20 
with fl.6 lens). See your Konico dealer 
or. write for brochure. Konico Camera 
Corp., RO. Box 1070, Woodside, ^ 
NY. 11377. Lil 


KONICA 
Auto -82 
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Tve got better things to do witli my 
money than spend it on high-priced insur- 
ance. That's why I come to Allstate. And 
that's why I stoy with Allstote. Nobody's 
come close to matching their deal." 

— Colin MocDonold 
Kenilworth, Illinois 


Make the Sensible Switch 
to Allstate 
auto 

insurance. 

Does your present auto policy expire 
this month? 

Be practical. Switch to insurance in 
the "Pay Less-Get More " tradition of 
Sears and Allstate for: 
down-to-enrth rates, 
today’s best claim help. 

A combination you can’t get any- 
where but at Allstate. 

For today's wisest buy in auto insurance, 
talk to the "Good Hands " people at 
Sears or an Allstate office near you. 


How many of these "Pay Less-Get More" features 
do you have with your present auto policy? 

"Pay Less” "Get More” 


Al Aluiole, )Ovcngt of 10% >0 
20% ore commonplace com. 
pored to rotei of mo»» Ollxer 
Componiev You mo)' Quolify 
for: 

Q Good Driver Rates 

18 out of 10 driver} who 
switch to Allstate quolif)' I 


Q 2-Car Discount 

□ Driver Training 

Discount for young 
men under 2 1 


Q Help os near as the 
neorest phone throughout 
ihaU.S ondCanodo. 

0 An army of helpers — 

the largest full-time salaried 
claim staff >n the world. 

0 More than 1 600 ser- 
vice locations for your 
convenience. 

0 462 Drive-In Claim 

Centers--'C>'.> and conven- 
ient— fast and thorough. 

0 Claims settled promptly 

—over 4,000 every working day. 

0 Professional know- 
how 

0 Sears' kind of relia- 
bility 


AUSTArE INSUIANCE COMtANIES. NOtTHIItOOK. Ill 


You’re in 
good hands 
with Allstate 



BASEBALL continued 


newsmen on the occasion of his first 
complete game with the Red Sox. He was 
promised a reciprocal champagne bash 
when he got his first shutout. The one 
against California was it. but Bennett 
was merciful. He said he would settle for 
domestic stuff as a patriotic gesture. 

Another encouraging left-hander is 
Rohr, only 21. who came so close to a 
no-hit game in his first major league 
appearance. He has a deceptive motion, 
a fast bail, a curve and a changeup olf 
both the fast ball and the curve. A third 
young pitcher, 24-year-old Jim Lonborg. 
who has a degree in biology from Stan- 
ford and who once wanted to be a sur- 
geon. had a 2-1 record that could easily 
have been 5-0. Williams says Lonborg 
twice blew three-run leads by “coast- 
ing." but then, against Kansas City, “he 
did just what we wanted him to, go hard 
all the way. He shut out the Athletics 
and struck out 13 guys." 

Lonborg was almost that effective 
against the Angels in his next start, but 
with unhappicr results. All that Califor- 


nia got in the first six innings was a walk. 
Jim Fregosi broke up no-hit thoughts 
with a sharp single in the seventh, but 
Lonborg still had a 1-0 lead as he went 
to the mound in the bottom of the ninth. 
Fregosi got his. and the Angels', second 
hit of the game, a stashing single to right. 
Two ground-ball hits followed that 
scored the tying run. and an intentional 
walk left the bases loaded with two out. 
Then came a play that all the together- 
ness and morning running could do 
nothing to prevent. 

Lonborg bounced a wild pitch in 
front of the plate and off Gibson's leg. 
The catcher lost track of the ball and 
w hirled around in frantic haste to find it. 
But the ball rolled back out toward the 
mound. Lonborg raced in and picked it 
up. but Gibson was still searching and 
there was no one to take the toss. Jay 
Johnstone raced in from third to score 
the winning run. It was Boston's fifth 
one-run loss of the season, and as Lon- 
borg and Gibson trudged off the field 
together the bull sat undisturbed near 


home plate, right where the chagrined 
Lonborg had dropped it. 

Still, the Red Sox generally have 
looked sharp and the idea lingers that 
this is a different sort of Boston team 
and one that might attain Williams' 
goal of “winning more games than we 
lose," a revolutionary idea for Boston 
(it hasn't hapj>ened since 1958). 

“The pitching will be the story," 
agreed California Manager Bill Rigncy. 
"I don't even want to talk about those 
guys in the corners — Yastrzemski in left 
field. Conigliaro in right. Yaz beats the 
heck out of our club. And that shortstop 
— Petrixclli — he always has been good 
when he wants to be." 

Jimmy Picrsall of the Angels, who was 
with Boston for eight seasons, made a 
statement that should raise the spirits of 
Red Sox fans from Swampscott to Fall 
River. 

"1 haven't seen enough of them yet. I 
admit, but right now they look belter 
than any Red Sox team in the last 10 
years.” eno 
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A masterful move by two master-point aces 


lust >ear, for ihe lirst lime since 1956 when Tobias ami 
^ Jan Slone finished first and second, a husband and wife 
have both placed in the top 10 in the McKenney Trophy 
race, the annual competition for most master points. The 
successful pair in this case was Richard and Rhoda Walsh 
of Los Angeles, who finished eighth and lOih respectively. 
The Walshes’ achievement, like the Stones', was accom- 
plished in the first year of their marriage. 

Rhoda, a lawyer, has taken only two and a half years to 
win more than 1.400 master pt^inis. while her husband, a 
stockbroker, has accumulated close to 5.0(X) in his 1 1 years 
of tournament play. Their success together during 1966 was 
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Opening lenil: i of spades 


due in large measure to an exirentely complicated bidding 
system, the kind that I do not usually approve of but one 
w'hich is likely to work well when two good players have 
frequent opptTriunity for discussion away from the bridge 
table. You do not. for example, often bid and make a grand 
slam with only 22 high*card points, but the Walshes did 
w ith this hand. 

Preemptive bids are designed to upset the opponents' 
auction, but they rob you of bidding space, too. Since there 
are three dilTerenl kinds of hands on which preemptive 
openings may be proper, the Walshes have put together a 
nwthod of distinguishing among the three. A plain old 
weakish four-heart or four-spade hand is opened normally. 
A preemptive bid that includes a solid suit is opened with a 
four-elub bid that demands a four-diamond response- 
Opener's next bid reveals his long solid suit and partner can 
stop or go on as his hand indicates. The third type— a hand 
rich in controls but not including a solid suit, such as 
South's in this deal— is opened with two clubs, which the 
Walshes use as their all-purptise forcing bid. 

Most players would respond with a positive bid on a hand 
including two aces, but the Walshes tend to give positive 
respimscsonly with strong suits. st> Dick marked time with 
a negative two-diamond response. The jump to four hearts 
revealed the strong-type preemptive and North's four-spade 
bid was asking, accepting hearts as trumps. When South 
bid five spades over East's double she marked herself with a 
void and enabled North to bid five no trump— a grand 
slam force, asking partner to shiwt the works if she has 
the two lop trump honors. Partner duly “shot." 

After ruffing the spade opening. South's problem was 
how to play the diamonds to avoid losing a trick and to 
minimiTe the danger of losing a trump trick. {In the actual 
hand, both hearts and diamonds broke, but I have altered 
the cards slightly to illustrate the percentage piay.l South 
cashes the ace and king of diamonds and leads a low dia- 
mond at the fourth trick. If West follows, declarer must de- 
cide whether to ruff with the 8 or the queen — the 8-spot 
offering a slightly better mathematical chance since it works 
if diamonds split or if West holds the jack of hearts. With 
West showing out on the third round of diamonds, how- 
ever. nothing can slop the grand slam unless all four miss- 
ing trumps are in one hand. Rhoda easily made the slam, 
one that nobody else came close to bidding. end 
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There’s something 
new that golfers 
will he lying ahont 
this season. 

Of all tilings, it’s a golf l>ull. 

Not just (umtlicr one. ’I'liis one is rntln'r oxtraordinary. 
It's (‘ailed Faultless. 

Know .something? It i'(‘ally is 
just alwut that. 


Faultless, that is. 


...cind this 

is the l)all they’ll 

• ' 

he lyiii^ about 

» Xnl (liat llu‘y have to. because the 
Fruitless i Faultless ])all dors {jet more mileage tluin you’d 
have any right to exjiect. 

Nf)t (inly that, it jiutts better. Irurr, 

BRAND NEW tiutM any ball you've strokcal. 

{You judge the distance; it holds tlie din'ction.) 

On iron shots, it flies ofT the club just a trifle straighter 

tlian an ordinary ball. Fl'liat's ))robably becan.-^i* ther(‘’s nothing in it 

to get out of round or out of balance.) 

But. futmy thing, you just can’t s('eni to cut this ball. 

'Pry what you will. Belly a wedge— it doesn't smile. 

Look up on an iron— it stays unmarko<l. 

)'ea sitnpli/ ani'i rul Hils hall. 

(That’s probably why some golfers are claiming 
144 hoh's. and more, with the same ball.) 

Heally, it’s like hitting a new ball 
every time you swing. 


Faultless 
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Wolilil anyone else dai-e 
tills "f'liillotine" test'? 

U’iiat hapjx'ns wiieti a ktul'p-silmrp hlaik* cuts into llie 
soft cover of an ordinarj' Rolf bull? 

That’s easy. It cuts. It iM'Comes unplayal)le. 

But try tiie same trick with a Faultless. 

What happens? XotliiiiR. TImt’s why you can hit it— 
riglit or wrotiR— time after time, roiitul after rnund. 
without wtirryitiR ulxmt cutting it. 



.M icnnii(*t(*r-(riu*.. .or it’s 
ail {Uitonialic rojcft. 

Kvery Faultless golf Inill |Hts.st>.s this test. 

Every one you see. that i.s, We know we’ve got a gotHl 
tiling- We wijnt to protect it. elieek.s? Our contm) 
jionplc cheek rrvry liall we produec. 

Eaeli one 1ms to he iwrfoetly [irerise Imfore it pas.ses. 
You could say that we just want to live up to our name. 

I^>un«l at't(‘r roiiiul alter I'ouiid... 
l''anltl(‘ss plays pcrfoctly round... 
pfrtVctl\ playalilo. 

Tli(‘r(*s an extra cluraliility Inull into every 
Faultles.s Ball. Hut that s luit enoUfih. 

'I'nie. we (le.sig;ne(l this ball tr) take abuse, Hut 
we also (lesigtied this ball for (halancv. .\nd 
that (l(K‘s make a ilifference. 'I'lie Faultless bull 
is just about two years (and twenty yards) 
ahe.ad of eviTv solid Indl manufacturer. 
.Maylx* that’s wliy we can Ktiarauti'i* this liall 
for til Iriist i/fjf liolrx of retjular pla\’. Try it and 
see. \\'e'll r('plae(> any Faultless ball tIuU 
d(H*sn'i make* it. »«« 



Are you hitliiij? a lootball... 
or a ^olV iiall? 

.\ny I)mII k«»os out of round at impact. 

But the sooner its original shii))e is restored, tlie lietter 
chance of a straight -sliot. 

Tlie .sim))le fact is tlint the Faultless |)et^|)Ic have tie- 
signed a golf liall that retuni.s to round just a little 
tjuicker than onlinary balls, .\nother reastm j'ou're Ic-ss 
likely to "spray” the Faultless bull, isn’t it? 



Out of balauccl^ Tho ijnick-sil\ (*r 
test tolls ([iiickly. 

Which way tloes tlte weight fall in an ordinary l)all? 
Faultless has its own lit*-dctector test to tell. Our Inb- 
ovcitory |*eople tise this mercury b.-ith. if the hall turns, 
you know it'.s out of balance. 

With Faultless, there‘.s no center nr wimliiig to get out of 
lialuiice. Each ball is alirayn ready for straight, true flight. 
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FAULTLESS RUBBER COMPANY 

ASHLAND, OHIO 
Division of Abbott Laboratories 

Please Send tlozen Faultless "(iold Flush” golf 

lialls (rs(:.\ appnive*!) at §12.00, doz. 

dozen Faiiltic'-' "Blue Flash’’ 

golf halls at §!I.(K) doz. 

Your Name 


.•Street .\<ldi-r-» 


City 


Statc 


Di-aler or Coiinlry Club Name 


Cl 



PART I: THE DODGER STORY 

By Buzzie Bavasi with Jack Olsen 


The oufspoken general manager of the Dodgers, currently hasehaU's most successful executive^ 
begins a four-part series on his joys and troubles in the front office with an account of the famous 
contract hassle in which pitching stars Sandy Koufax and Don Drysdale'came at me as a pair' 

THE GREAT HOLDOUT 


To tell the truth. I wasn't too successful in the famous 
Koufax-Dr>sdalc double holdout in 1966. I mean, when the 
smoke had cleared they stood together on the battlelield 
with 5235,000 between them, and 1 stood there with a 
blood-stained cashbox. Well, they had a gimmick and it 
worked; I'm not denying it. They said that one wouldn't 
sign unless the other signed. Since one of the two was the 
greatest pitcher I've ever seen (and possibly the greatest 
anyhody has ever seen), the gimmick worked. But be sure 
to stick around for the fun the next time somebody tries 
that ginimick. I don't care if the whole infield comes in as 
a package: the next year the whole infield will be wondering 
what it is doing playing for the Nankai Hawks. 

You can learn a lot about the problems of journalism by 
studying the printed record of the life of Sandy Koufax. As 
far as I am concerned, nobody since Rudolph Valentino 
ever had as many myths, legends and pure balderdash writ- 
ten about him as Sandy. The reason is simple; Sandy is a 
warm, friendly, honest, intelligent human being, one of the 
finest human beings I have ever known, but the truth is he 
was never very colorful. In an age when self-promotion has 
been raised to a fine art, Sandy mastered the tine art of quiet 
effectiveness. He spoke clearly and briefly, and he did not go 
into lurid details about how he struck out this batter w ith a 
clever fast ball on the inside corner when the batter had 
been expecting a slider, or how he crossed up the offense 


by swinging away in the eighth inning when they were 
expecting him to bunt, or how he expected to win even more 
games next year, or how he intended to murder them in the 
World Series with his high hard ones. A Billy Locs he was 
not. And as far as his private life was concerned. Sandy kept 
that completely personal and conlideniial. 

You should have heard Sandy in the clubhouse after 
pitching one of his typical wins, like maybe a l-O or a 2-1 
job. He'd sit there bedraggled, sweaty and crumpled in front 
of his locker, smoking a cigarette, and the reporters would 
crowd around, and he'd stay till the last one had finished 
his last question, and when he was absolutely sure that 
everybody had asked everything conceivably possible in- 
cluding what he had had to cat before the game, Sandy 
would shower. And if you added all his answers together, 
they would come out something like; "Yes. it was very sat- 
isfying to me. No. all the games are important now. Yes, 
that was a great play Gilliam made in the eighth. No, I 
stayed with the fast ball all the way. Yes. Rosey called a 
great game. No. my arm didn't hurt any more than usual.” 
I mean, that was it, game after game. Sandy Koufax was 
just not one of those guys w ho rise to great heights of rhet- 
oric when they talk about themselves. It always looked to 
me like Sandy would rather be in the dentist's chair. 

But don't ever forget that Sandy Koufax was the name 
in baseball, and certain sports editors waiting eontinuni 
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THI-. CIREAT HOLDOUT ««,.«««/ 


back in ilic ollicc weren't going to sit still for ordinary an- 
swers. As a result, a few writers were tempted to extend or 
embroider their quotes or even to distort a little here and 
there. Sandy being the kind of guy he ssas. he neser com- 
plained. The hell of it is. the distortion is still going on. 
long after Sandy hung up his spikes, and I suppose it will 
go on as long as baseball is played. Not long ago I saw' two 
ditferent magazines with big cover splashes on how Sandy 
Koufax can be lured back into baseball. Now. anybody that 
knows Sandy at all knows that iiot/iiiifi will lure Sandy back 
into baseball. There is no way! Sandy is out, linished. kupiii. 
He made his decision. It was a highly intelligent decision, 
consistent with Sandy's usual clear thinking, and I didn't 
like it and neither did the Dodger fans, but he made it and 
if you know Sandy at all you know he'll slick with it. A 
magazine that makes broad hints about Sandy's return to 
baseball is only trying to exploit the magic that still goes 
with his name. How Sandy must cringe when he secs those 
magazines on the newsstands! 

But it has always been that way with Sandy. A kid as 
quiet and dignihed as he is, a kid who flatly refused to let 
the pre.ss play with any part of his private life, is a challenge. 
In fact, the stories that came out about his holdout with 
Drysdale and. later on, his retirement from baseball— well, 
most of them were 90'^ ', fiction. Unfortunately, at the very 
end of his career Sandy accidentally added to some of the 
confusion, partly because he was juggling a lot of impor- 
tant things (including helping the Dodgers win the pen- 
nant) and partly because Sandy. God bless him, is evidently 
his own worst biographer. 1 enjoyed his book. Kotifiix, but. 
to tell you the truth, I didn't recognize some of the details 
in it. especially the chapter on the double holdout. I'm 
not saying that the chapter is untrue: I'm just saying that 
my memories of the doviWe holdout and Sandy's memories 
are two dift'erent things. 

My memories of Sandy Koufax go back a long way, in- 
cidentally. and right from the first I found out that the 
Koufaxes were stand-up people. Al Campanis, now our 
chief scout, had spotted Sandy in 1955. liked the looks of 
him and asked him to come to the Brooklyn Dodger front 
office with his father. The Giants and the Pirates and the 
Braves had looked him over already and all of them had 
liked him, hut he hadn't signed with anybody. We met in 
my otfice: Sandy, a big. handsome kid right off the campus 
of the University of Cincinnati: his father. Irving, a lawyer 
and a straight shooter; Campanis and me. There was no 
horsing around. 1 asked Mr, Koufax how much money they 
wanted. He said SI4.(XX) plus the usual minimum salary of 
S(>,000. 1 said fine, and wc all made a handshake deal. And 
that's about all there was to it. except that 1 told them that 
I had no room on the rosier and asked them to wait for a 
contract until I could unload somebody to make room. 
That was O-K. with Mr. Koufax and the kid. To them a 
handshake was as good as a signed contract. 

Now they get up to leave the office and, as they are walk- 
ing down the stairs, who is walking up but a Pittsburgh 


scout, Ed McCarrick. You might wonder why a Pittsburgh 
scout was coming into our office as though he owned the 
place, and the answer is that Ed McCarrick had once worked 
for the Dodgers and felt right at home with us and used to 
drop in to shoot the breeze, w hieh was fine w ith everybody. 
Ed secs the father and son going down our stairs and he 
panics. He figures that Sandy Koufax is a oncc-in-a-lifclime 
opportunity for a scout, and after some fast action on the 
long-distance phone Ed gets in touch with the Koufax fam- 
ily and tells them that Branch Rickey of the Pirates has 
authorized him to offer S5.000 more than Brooklyn's top 
bid. whatever it is. Well, I don't have to tell you what most 
people would have done, especially since Sandy would have 
preferred pitching for Rickey and the Pirates because he had 
a much better chance of breaking into their rotation. But 
Mr. Koufax and his son never hesitated for a second: they 
told Ed that they had a deal with the Dodgers. 1 found out 
later that John Quinn, who was then general manager of 
the Braves, had offered Sandy 530,000 to sign, and the Kou- 
faxes turned down that one, too. Now. if you start out a 
business relationship like that, you know what kind of 
people you are dealing with. And let me say right here that 
nothing Sandy did later, including the double holdout, 
changed my opinion one iota. If a kid squares off against 
you fiv a big stake and lights you tooth and nail with every 
tool he has, you may come out of the battle thinking he's 
one tough son of a gun. but you're not going to come out 
thinking he's dishonorable. 

The double holdout started on February 26, 1966, when 
spring training opened and Sandy and Donald didn't show. 
It looked in the papers as though they had made a big 
salary demand on the club and the club had turned them 
down. But it wasn't that simple. Being three good friends, 
as \ hope we still are, Donald and Sandy and I had met 
and talked things over. In the first meeting, right after the 
1965 season, wc got no place, Wc sal down in my office at 
Dodger stadium and they said they had an agent — Sandy's 
lawyer. Bill Ha>e.s^ — and that they wanted a thrcc-ycar no- 
cut contract totaling SI million and that neither one would 
sign unless both were satisfied. I told them I would negoti- 
ate only with them, that any discussions they had with their 
agent were their own business but please keep him away 
from me. that the amount of money they were asking was 
ridiculous, and that nobody on the ball club, including me 
and Walter Alston, was ever going to get more than a one- 
year contract. As I recall. 1 said something like, “You're 
both athletes, and what you’re selling is your physical abil- 
ity, and how can you guarantee your physical ability three 
years in advance? If you guarantee me that you will both 
be healthy and strong and still winning 20 games each in 
196ii, I’ll give you a ihrce-ycar contract." Since not even 
Cassius Clay could make a guarantee like that, the meeting 
broke up. But there was plenty of time; this was only Octo- 
ber. the W'orld Series was barely over and I was in no rush 
to get them signed, especially at their asking price of S166,- 
000 per year apiece- From ihc beginning I was willing to 


gisc llicin riiiscs on ihcir 1965 salary, vshich sscrc SW).(KKt 
for Oon and SS5.()()() for Sands. I had it itcnctlcd into m\ 
budget: SMXt.tXK). more or less, for Sandy, and S90,<)(X), 
more or less, lor Donald. 

A month or so later, sshen I had heard luithing. I eatled 
Donald and I said, "I ook, lime's passing and we’d better 
siidown and talk about this thing." He said. "Sure, Hii/zie. 
let's meet at the restaurant of the Holl\wt>od Roosevelt 
Hotel." The three of us sat at a corner table in »>ne of thtvse 
Ivetweeii-mealtimes when hardl> anvKidy was ihcie. and 
Sandv started w«irking up some ligures on the hack of an 
einehvpe. He was suggesting things like instead of paving 
ihem S166.tKK) apiece for three vears we could pay them 
s:0().<KX) apiece for 1966. s:(M).(XK) apiece for 1967 and 
MOO.tKH) apiece for 196.x. I said, "Sandv . what are vou Irv- 
ing to do to me? That still adds up to a million dollars 
over three vears. I can't pav vou or anvbody else that kind 
of moitev. and >oii know it." 

Well, we till hemmed and hawed around, and linally ihev 
made their tirsl concession: thev said each of them would 
sign for SI50.(KX) per vear on a three->ear contract. That's 
■^'XXl.tKM). or down tt>'. from their opening position, hut 
the amount was still out of line and the three-year contract 
was impossible. 

Now the months rushed by and nobod.v did any bar- 
gaining with anybody (least of all with their agent. Hill 


Hayes), and finally, just before we all were supposed to 
lake off for spring training. Don and Sandy and I had a 
third meeting at the same hotel. Now they drop their de- 
mands for three-year contracts, and they also begin to him 
that maybe they’ll take a irille less than SlSO.OtK) per year 
each, l-or the lirst lime I see a slight chance to negotiate 
and I say. "Look. I can give the two of you 5i!90.(KK). may- 
he SI95.(KK) to sign, hut I am not going to give it to you 
us a package. I don't want any package deals now or ever. 
Sandy, you know I am going to give you moic money iliun 
I am going to give Donald, and if you want to lake s<ime 
of your money and give it to him that's your business 
but no package deals," 

fhey said they couldn't iliink of accepting my oiler, and 
I told them goodhv. that I was going south and that I 
hoped to hear from them when they felt in a more reason- 
able mood. 

Well, llie whole spring-training season went by. and let 
me he the first to admit that Walter O'Malley and I were 
now here near as cool ahoul the missing pitchers as we were 
letting on. We may lx* stubborn, but we're not stupid! 
Sandy and Don had won almost 50 games the year before, 
and without them we would he in real trouble. Of course, 
both sides went through the usual rites of spring. Sandy 
and Don said they would retire from baseball, and I wrote 
them that the projXT way to go abnuil retiring was to send 
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THE GREAT HOLDOUT tominued 


me letters to that effect, which they never did. and I think 
there was one brief telephone conversation where Walter 
O'Malley wished them luck in whatever they did outside 
of baseball, and they went out and signed to make a movie, 
etc., etc. Nobody takes any of that stuff seriously; it’s all 
standard negotiating procedure. 

NcNerthelcss, spring training was almost over and they 
still hadn't signed, and I began to get a little itchy. Finally 
I called Donald long distance at his home in Hidden Valley 
just outside of l.os Angeles and told him 1 was flying hack 
to try to work something out. I said, "Fun's fun, Donald, 
but this is gelling serious." 

The next day I showed up at my office just in lime to 
hear the phone ring. It was Don. and he said. "Bu/zic. let's 
meet at Nicola's." That's a restaurant not far from the 
ball park. 

The place was closed, hut the manager let us in and ga\c 
us a back room where we could talk. It was just like that 
opening session with Mr. Koufax years before- 1 mean 
there were no wasted words. The Dodgers needed those 
boys, and they needed the Dodgers. So I said, ".^11 right, 
Donald, what will it take to sign you boys?" 

He said. "I'll sign for SI 10,000. and Sandy will sign for 
5125,000." 

I said. "How do 1 know that's O.K. with Sandy?" 

He said. "Sandy told me to deal for him." 

I said. "All right. It's a deal with me. and I'm sure it’ll 
be a deal with Mr. O'Malley. He’s at a game now at Vero 
Beach, and I'd like to give him the courtesy of telling him 
wc'\e settled. The game'll be oxer in almut 45 minutes.” 

Donald said, "I’ll call Sandy in the meantime." 

So we made our calls from the pay phone in Nicola's 
and everybody agreed, and an hour later we announced 
the signing at a press conference in the Dodgers’ office. I'll 
never forget Sandy's first words when he showed up. He 
said. "Oh boy. am I glad! Now I won't ha\e to act in that 
movie! ■' When they had signed for their mox le. Chuck Con- 
nors had said. "They’ll be sensational." but Chuck is as 
good at judging actors us he used to be at hitting against 
lefties. I mean, to pul it kindly, Sandy and Don were not 
born for the stage, and the Dodgers ought to get an Oscar 
for keeping them out of the moxics. 

The double holdout was over, but I can't say that I felt 
good about it. We wound up giving the boys much more 
money than we had intended, and if you had to pick a 
winner in the whole argument, you'd have to say it was 
Drysdale and Koufax. Donald got a $.10,000 raise and 
Sandy got a S40.000 raise, and neither would have com- 
manded that much money negotiating alone. After all, they 
got the biggest raises in baseball history . To that extent, the 
double holdout worked, although they gave in on the three- 
year contract for SI million, which I don't think they ever 
meant, anyway. But, as 1 said before, the plan only worked 
because the greatest pitcher in baseball was in on it. and 
also they caught us by surprise. Believe me, Walter O'Mal- 
ley and 1 have talked the problem over many times, and 


no double holdout will ever work again on the Los Angeles 
Dodgers. Wc’rc firm on that. The next time two of them 
come walking in together, they’ll go walking out together. 
Koufax and Drysdale took advantage of a good thing, 
that’s one way to look at it. and another way to look at it 
is. why shouldn't they? All's fair in negotiating, as I have 
also said before. This was a unique situation, and it will 
never happen again. 

Anyway, the double holdout didn't cost the ball club 
quite as much as the figures would seem to indicate. In the 
first place, I had anticipated the possibility of having to 
come up with high figures for Don and Sandy, especially 
after the season they had had. and therefore I had not been 
quite as generous with some of the other players as I might 
have been. I don't mean I cut anybody just to get money 
to pay the two pitchers. It worked more like this: let's say 
a kid comes into my office and I've got him penciled in 
for S27.(K)0. and he sits down and says that he wants $21.- 
000. This happens all the lime, believe me. and my natural 
inclination is to say. "I've got you down for S27.0(X). and 
that’s what you arc going to gel." But not this time. This 
time if the kid said he’d sign for $21,000 I'd let it go at 
that, or maybe I'd sign him for a thousand more. The net 
result was that our 1966 budget for ballplayers went up 
exactly the SIOO.OOO I had planned on, with Koufax and 
Drysdale getting $70,000 of the increase and the other 24 
guys getting the rest. I'd have liked to give the other players 
more, but a budget is a budget and I stuck to it. 

Just how much the other boys were worth in winning the 
pennant and drawing two and a half million fans is hard 
to figure. That was one of the things that irked me in some 
of the published stories about the negotiations. They were 
saying that every time Donald pitched in Dodger Stadium 
he drew 1.000 extra fans, and every time Sandy pitched he 
drew 8.000 extra. Since each fan figures to .spend an average 
of $4.50 on parking, admission and food, this comes to 
$11,000 lo Donald's credit and $16,000 to Sandy's. Well, 
hold on there! I could make an argument that Donald had 
actually cost us fans in our first five years in Los Angeles. 
He was so grouchy and temperamental that some people 
refused to come out and see him pitch. And as far as Sandy 
was concerned, one important reason that he drew more 
people was the fact that we tried to use him whenever we 
could in crucial games, and more often than not the other 
teams saved up their best pitchers to go against him. Now 
docs that mean wc should h.Tve sent money to Juan Mari- 
chal or Jim Bunning? 1 mean, those figures about who 
brings how many into a ball park arc highly conjectural. 
What about those other Dodgers on the field? How many 
fans do they bring in? Let's say Sandy comes to the ball 
park and the other 25 players stay home, then how many 
people is he going to bring in? The whole thing can get to 
be a joke. 

What really confused me was the holdout chapter in 
Sandy's book. To read that version of baseball history 
you'd think that Sandy and Don had won the biggest 
• continued 
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Would Julius Boros 
risk $2Q000 
on a golf ball he 
couldn’t trust? 
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victory since Guadalcanal. Now. I'm not 
the vainest person in the world, and I've 
already admitted (hat Sandy and Don 
racked us up pretty good financially. But 
according to Sandy’s book they scored 
all kinds of other points, too, and estab- 
lished several precedents. The book 
tells how I refused to negotiate through 
their agent, which is 100'/; true, but 
then it says that “just before the Dodg- 
ers broke camp, Buzzie came back to 
Los Angeles and called Bill Hayes." In 
other words, after refusing to negotiate 
through their agent, I gave in and tele- 
phoned him. 

Well, if I did that. 1 opened the door 
to more trouble than baseball ever 
dreamed in its worst nightmares. If I 
gave in and began negotiating base- 
ball contracts through an agent, then I 
set a precedent that's going to bring 
awful pain to general managers for 
years to come, because every salary ne- 
gotiation with every humpty-dumpty 
fourth-string catcher is going to run 
into months of dickering. Sandy knows 
I've got better sense than that, and 
Sandy knows I have never in my life 
called his agent. It happened exactly as 
I have told you: I called Don Drysdale 
from Vero Beach, and Don and I got 
together the next day in Nicola's. And 
yet Sandy’s book says, “There's a cer- 
tain irony, of course, in having Don go 
in to negotiate from friendship imme- 
diately after we had established the 
right of dealing through a third party.” 
I can only assume that Sandy made an 
honest error. To the best of my memo- 
ry. and I'm pretty sure I'm right about 
this, I have talked to Bill Hayes three 
times in my life, and each time on the 
telephone, and each time about some 
minor matter brought up by him. Once, 
I recall, he wanted to know if it was all 
right for .Sandy to make some kind of 
television appearance, and another 
time there was something about an en- 
dorsement. and our third conversation 
was about a matter of such monumen- 
tal importance that 1 can't even remem- 
ber it! Sandy's contract to pitch for the 
Los Angeles Dodgers has never been 
discussed with Bill Hayes, and nobody 
ever "established the right of dealing 
through a third party." They had not 
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established any “right” to come at me in 
pairs, either, as anyone who is interested 
can find out in the future by trying it. 
I do remember that Sandy's book was 
written at a very crucial time of his life. 
He was getting ready to quit baseball, 
he was negotiating a job with NBC, he 
was taking his turn on the mound ev- 
ery four days and he was battling his 
arthritis, and, in between all this, he was 
helping to put a book together. Under 
the circumstances, it is easy for me to 
understand how the chapter on the 
double holdout could wind up as just 
about the most Jumbled history of any 
financial dealing I have ever read, full 
of wrong data, wrong amounts, wrong 
conclusions, wrong interpretations. It 
is so wrong that I hated to bring up the 
subject, but I had to discuss it, because 
that chapter also makes me look like 
some kind of a rat, a guy who was 
unfair and deceitful to Sandy and Don, 
two of my favorite human beings. 

Sandy came to me himscW one day 
and apologized for one sentence in that 
chapter that really stung. After a long 
narrative about salary negotiations in 
which the book had made me look like 
some sort of southern plantation own- 
er dealing with one of his slaves, he 
wrote: “There is no law that says you 
have to like your boss. . . .” 

Sandy came to me and said, “Buzzie, 
I want you to know that I didn’t mean 
you.” That was a surprise to me; after 
all, it was me he had been talking about 
all through the chapter. 

By now, so many legends have grown 
up about Sandy Koufax that I hardly 
know where to begin in sorting them 
out. I suppose the main legend is that 
Sandy pitched through agonizing pain 
and that he finally had to quit baseball 
because he could stand the pain no 
longer. Now, let's be absolutely clear 
about this. I am not saying that Sandy 
had no pain. After he had pitched a long 
ball game and plunked that elbow of 
his into the ice water, that arm must 
have hurt plenty. Even a nonarthritic 
has pain in his arm after throwing 130 
or 150 pitches in a long ball game. 

But Sandy did not suffer agonizing 
pain while he was pitching, and he nev- 
er said he did, either. I think Roberto 
evniinufd 
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THE GREAT HOLDOUT 

Clemente >sas on the right track when 
he said: “All I know about Sandy’s 
arthritis is that it must come after the 
game is over. Nobody could pitch the 
way Koufax di>es with something 
bothering him." Sandy had arthritis, 
bad arthritis, no doubt about it. but if 
he had the pain that the press kept yelp- 
ing about he'd have had to walk right 
ofT the mound. 1 never heard Sandy 
complain once about pain during a 
game. Of course, he’s that kind of guy; 
he wouldn't say anything even if he was 
hurting. Simple common sense has to 
tell you that no one can chalk up the 
records he did with a sore arm. But 
how the papers worked on that painful 
legend! They used to show pictures of 
him pitching and his face would be all 
contorted, and the caption would say 
something about the agony the brase 
Koufax was going through. Why. I 
can show you similar pictures of every 
pitcher in baseball, including one of Sat 
Maglie where his face looks like there 
must be a scorpion in his undershorts, 
and all he’s doing is pitching to the 
No. 6 halter with two outs in the sec- 
ond inning and a 5 0 lead. 

1 know what made Sandy Koufax 
quit, and I agree w ith him 100' ; : in fact, 
as much as I hated to lose Sandy, 1 never 
suggested for a second that his reason- 
ing was anything but correct. And here's 
what his reasoning was: Sandy is a doer: 
he likes to play golf, to wire up fancy 
stereo sets, to fool with his cars and to 
go out and play and have fun. and every 
time he wound up and threw a baseball 
he ran the risk that some time in the fu- 
ture. some day maybe 10 years off. he 
would lose the use of that bad arm and 
not bo capable of doing the things that 
he wanted to. In other words, he could 
stay in baseball and earn more and mure 
money for his retirement years, but at the 
same time he might be destroying his 
retirement, because who the hell wants 
to go into a disabled retirement? Sandy 
was thinking ahead, that's all. I'll never 
forget what he told me: ■'Buyyic. I'm 
working hard. I'm not married. I'm sav- 
ing a lot of money. I've stayed in base- 
ball so that later on I'll be able to do all 
the things I like to do. But suppose later 
on I'm physically un.ible to do those 
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tilings? If 1 can’t do those things, why 
bother to work to make money for my 
retirement?” 

I agreed with him right down the line: 

I nev er for one second insisted that San- 
dy pitch another season once he had 
made up his mind. Dr. Robert Kerlan, 
the team’s physician, knew how strongly 
Sandy fell. I’ll never forget one day after 
Sandy’s retirement the doctor said to 
him. “Sandy, you can still pitch,” And 
Sandy said, "I know I can still pitch." 
and the doctor said. "Well, why don’t 
you pitch another season?” And Sandy 
said. “1 don’t want to pilch anymore." 
Dr. Kerlan said. "If we could eliminate 
any pain from that arm. would you pitch 
again?” Sandy said. "No.” 

In other words, Sandy had had it. He 
wasn't going to jeopardize his future 
physical condition any further. And all 
the time he was arriving at this decision, 
the papers were printing their daily hor- 
ror story: the agony of Sandy Koufa.x. 
It was a line story, the way they wrote it, 
a real sob story, but Sandy would be the 
first one to come out and tell you; he 
could suit up and pitch right now and 
win damn near 27 games. l<xi, I’d be 
willing to bet! If you want to see a real 
study in arthritic pain, by the w-ay. look 
at Dr. Kerlan. He is permanently bent. 
He has arthritis of the spine, and he has 
to take 20 aspirins a day for his pain. 
But he operates through his pain, he 
functions with it. Sandv is equally able 
to function on the mound. 

The truth about Sandy’s retirement is 
very simple. He quit for the same reason 
1 work: security, I want the security of 
my job. He wants the security of his 
health. Do you really think I would try 
to argue him out of a decision like that 
and maybe have his useless left arm on 
my conscience for the rest of my life? 
I don't have the guts! 

Of course, Sandy did disappoint me in 
the way he announced his retirement. In 
my opinion, the whole thing left some- 
thing to be desired. You probably think 
you know the story. You read it in the 
paper, didn't you, how Sandy came to 
Bu/zic and said he wanted to quit and 
Buzzie said, "Oh, Sandy, please don't 
quit until after the winter meetings, be- 
cause if I go to the meetings with you 
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on the roster ClI be able to trade for a 
pitcher, but if I go with voii ofT the ros- 
ter the>'ll know I'm hurting for pitchers 
and they'll never give me one." That 
"inside" story was printed in just about 
every newspaper. It's not true. Now, 
normally. I would say what the hell's 
the difference, and let the story stand 
unchallenged. The reason I'm not is, first, 
it makes me look like a guy who would 
have the nerve to say to a great ball- 
player. "Wc'vc gotten everything we 
could out of you, and now please 
disrupt your personal plans for a few 
more months so that we can squeeze 
out a little more." I don't like that sug- 
gestion. Second, the "inside" story 
makes it look as though Sandy did not 
care much about the future of the Dodg- 
ers. because, after all. he <//</ announce 
his retirement before the winter meet- 
ings. I wish 1 had a dollar for every 
newspaper item that explained how San- 
dy had done the ball club an injustice 
by announcing his retirement too soon: 
now the Dodgers wouldn't be able to 
trade for a decent pitcher, etc., etc. And 
I wish I had two dollars for every news- 
paper Item that explained how that 
heartless Bavasi insisted that Sandy wait 
until after the trading period. 

Well, it was all baloney ; it wasn't fair 
to Sandy, and it wasn't fair to me. But 
the imminent retirement of such a spec- 
tacular star and such a reticent star was 
bound to cause ah kinds of conjecture. 
Sandy wouldn't talk about his retire- 
ment plans, and 1 amldii't talk about 
them, since I was one of the last to find 
out. and between those two incommu- 
nicado sources the newspaper guys pret- 
ty much had to guess for themselves. 
Most of their guesses were wrong. 

Phil Collier of The San Diego Vtiion. 
one of Sandy's few close friends in the 
press, says that Sandy first told him of 
the retirement in l%5. a year before it 
happened. "Next year will be the last," 
Sandy told him. and swore him to se- 
crecy. Collier had to keep Sandy's secret 
to himself. Wlven a reporter stops re- 
specting confidences like that, he stops 
getting confidences like that. The irony 
is that when Sandy finally did make his 
retirement announcement, he did it in 
such a way as to give Collier a scoop 
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but also to force Collier into an error, 
not a big error, but the kind of petty 
thing that irks a good newspaperman. 

Despite certain stories you may read, 
Sandy did not come to me right after 
the World Scries and tell me that he was 
going to retire. Now that it's all over. 

I wish he had. He may have told a few 
close friends, but 1 was not one of them. 
The last word I had with Sandy about 
retirement was late in the season, when 
he told me he was giving it some thought. 

I told him I hoped he wouldn't quit but. 
if he had to, it wtiiiltl help the ball club 
if he would wait until after the winter 
meetings in December. I told him that 
wc would be hurting without him and 
the other ball clubs would want us to 
keep on hurting. He said that he would 
bear that in mind, and i told him it was 
no big deal, that the main thing was 
that he protect his own future and do 
what was right by himself. He said he 
would let me know his decision as soon 
as the season was over. 

Now the World Series ends and Sandy 
says nothing, and another player comes 
to nve and gets me all excited by telling 
me that Sandy has decided he was mak- 
ing so much money on the Dodgers that 
he was going to pitch another year. The 
weeks go by, the hall club goes barn- 
storming to Japan. but Sandy stays home 
for reasons of his own. and soon I've got 
niy hopes up that we arc not going to 
lose him. I figure that every day that 
goes by in silence is an indication that 
he's staying, which is what I want more 
than anything. And just when I'm lull- 
ing myself into a false sense of security 
the telephone rings on my desk. "Buz- 
zie." Sandy says. "I've got to sec you 
right away. I'm quitting baseball." 

W'e had a long talk, and there was no 
doubt about it: Sandy was through. As 
I remember. I made a little speech about 
how much he had meant to the Dodgers 
and how much he had meant to me per- 
sonally, and I said: "Sandy, I hate to 
sec you go. but I have to admit you're 
making sense. And as far as waiting un- 
til the winter meetings is concerned, it 
won't make that much difference any- 
way. All the other clubs know you're 
going to retire, if not this year then next 
year, and they're not going to give us 
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any pitchers anyway." 1 said. 'A'ou’ve 
got money in (he bank, you're a young 
man. you'sc got a chance to make some 
money, and there's no sense staying in 
baseball and jeopardizing your future." 

You can't imagine a friendlier meet- 
ing of the minds. We were in total agree- 
ment- 1 was ama/ed later when the sto- 
ries came out explaining how I had de- 
manded that Sandy wait until December 
and Sandy had said the Dodgers and 
Bavasi could go to hell and he was an- 
nouncing right away. Just plain bull! 

At the end of our friendly talk. Sandy 
said. "I'd like to make the announce- 
ment tomorrow." 

Well, all of the Dodgers except me 
and Sandy and one or two others were 
still in Japan, and I suggested to Sandy 
that it would be a nice gesture to Mr. 
O'Malley to wait until they came back 
several days later. He said that would 
be fine with him, and we agreed that 
Sandy's final press conference would be 
on Wednesday. November 23. the day be- 
fore Thanksgiving, in the Dodger office. 
That was eight days away. I called the 
caterer, tipped off a few of niy friends 
to make no plans for that date, and ev- 
erything's set. 

About 7 o'clock on Thursday eve- 
ning. two days after our little talk and 
a week before Thanksgiving, Sandy calls 
me at home and says, "Bu//ie. I've 
changed my mind. Let's have the press 
conference tomorrow." 

1 was fiabbergasted, and I was blunt. 
I said. "I'm not having it tomorrow !" 

"Why not?" 

\ said, "Sandy, Mr. O'Malley will si'ill 
be in Japan. Can't you sec wc can't have 
him picking up a Japanese newspaper 
and reading how his star pitcher retired? 
You've got to give Walter a chance to 
take part in something as important as 
this, Sandy. 1 think wc both owe it to 
him." I don't know whether I was right 
or wrong, but I felt strongly about what 
I was saying. I didn't think that some- 
thing that started with a handshake 1 1 
years before should end so coldly now, 

Sandy said. "It'll be O.K. as long as 
you're there, won't it, Buzzie?" 

I said, "How can I be there without 
Mr. O'.Malley? That would look twice 
as bad." 
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and armor-plated with a super-tough, Vs inch thick 
shell of space-age material that is absolutely imper- 
vious to moisture— the enemy of every other golf wood 
today. (And you know what moisture does to a wood 
—warps it. alters its swing weight, makes it easy to split 
when it dries.) The Voit wood keeps its weight and its 
beauty. . . nicks and scratches buff out almost as easy 
as grass stains. 

With Vnihloc, you own a set of clubs that won't 
react to moisture — won’t change weight on you — 
won’t cost you strokes. Because a Voit Unibloc 
wiKid is iiuarantecd for 3 years against warping, 
loose face plates, split hoscis-things that raise hob 
with conventional woods and eventually your 
game. 

We don’t guarantee you’ll shave strokes off 
your game. But we do guarantee that your 


Announcing...the first major 
change in golf clubs since 
knickers w'ere the rage. 



The pro-quality clubs 
sold exclusively through 
qualified sporting 
goods retailers. 



Alton 

ILLINOIS 

Blacks Sportinf Goods 

A>liA{1on Heifhls Cunninilum R«illy Iik. 


Hayden Sport Center 

Barriflfton 

Oat ken’s 

Chiu{0 

Kleins Sporting Goods (All Stores) 

Dinnlte 

Cleve Aleiander Sporting Goods 

Deutur 

Black's Hardware 

Dfspljines 

Johnson Sporting Goods Inc. 


Owen s Sporting Goods 

Elfin 

Sportsmans lodge 

Elk Grne 

Elk Grove Sport Shop 

EverfiMn farti 

Kleins Sporting Goods 

Fietporl 

Messing S Becker Spotting Goods 

6jle$bur{ 

Gale Ward Sporting Goods 

HillSHit 

Woll t Harrison 

Joliet 

Barrett s, Inc 

Kjnluliee 

Salkeld’s g Sons Sporting Goods 

Li Gfwife 

Lockharts Sport Shop 

libertfnile 

The Suburban Sportsman 

Macomb 

Gumbart's Sporting Goods 

Moline 

Guy Temple Sporting Goods 

Hiles 

Kleins Spoiling Goods 

Oak Park 

Cunningham Reilly Inc. 

Paik Forest 

Sports A Hobbies Inc. 

Park Rutfc 

Parrish Sporting Goods 

Peoria 

Jack g Bill's Sporting Goods 

Rockford 

Keenan Sporting Goods 

Tom Harmer Athletic Equipment 

Rock Island 

Freeland Scope 

Sonnffield 

Rock Island Sport Shop 

Myers Bros Dept Store 

tfrbeiw 

Barfey i Hmet 

Waukeian 

Grand Sporting Goods 

Wheaton 

Wheaton Sport Shop 

Wilmette 

Wilmette Sport Shop 

Anoka 

MINNESOTA 

AAB Sporting Goods 

Austin 

Dugans Sport Shop 

Brookdale 

Dayton’s 

Duluth 

C. Z Wilson Sporting Goods 

Hibbinf 

Hyde Supply Inc. 

Minneapolis 

A&B Sporting Goods 

Moorhead 

Aldritt Sporting Goods 

Dayton s 

Sportland Inc 

Roebester 

All Star Athletic Supply 

Saint Cloud 

Filrtiarris Athletic Supply 

Saint Paul 

Dayton s 

Southdaie 

Emporium. Spotting Goods Dept. 
Dayton s 

SpKCI 

Mel’s Sport Shop 

tfirfirua 

Hyde Supply Inc. 

Appleton 

WISCONSIN 

H C Prange Co. 

Beloit 

Otto Hirlh Co 

Fondulac 

The Sport Shop Inc. 

Gieen Bay 

Bertrand Sport Shop 

Janesville 

John Sa>er Sporting Goods 

Kenosha 

Nehlsen's Sport Shop 

La Ciosst 

S&H Sport Shop 

Madison 

Badgei Sporting Goods 

Milaraukee 

Berg Peaison Sporting Goods 

C A Burgharl & Son Sporting Goo 

Minxqua 

Gimbel Bios.. Inc 

The Milwaukee Boston Store 
Lakeland Sporting Goods 

Neciuh 

William Krueger Co. 

Oshkosh 

Joe s Sport Shop 

Racine 

Diaon’s Sporting Goods 

Ripon 

Ripon Sport Shop 

Shawano 

K&G Sporting Goods 

Sheboyfan 

Andersen Sporting Goods 

Wausau 

Joe Hauser Sport Shop 

Lakewood Sporting Goods 

West Allis 

The Play Shop 


Wisconsin Ripids Perry s Sport Strop 


VniT 


THE GREAT HOLDOUT rom.rmerf 

He said. ”1 want you there, Buzzic.” 

i said. "Sandy, I can't have my pic- 
ture taken with you and then ha%e Wal- 
ter pick up a newspaper in Japan and 
say. ‘Well, this is great! My man's re- 
tiring. and he can't even wait Tor me to 
come back.’ ” 

And Sandy said, "Well. I'm going to 
do it anyway." 

I said. "What's the hurry, Sandy'?" 

And he said something about he was 
tired of being deceitful to his friends, 
and he thought it was coming out in one 
of the newspapers, and he wanted to be 
fair to all the reporters. 

1 said. "Sandy. I'm sorry, but 1 can't 
have anything to do with it." 

He said, "Well, Pm sorry, too. Buzzie. 

I wanted your smiling face there. I’ll 
go ahead and make the announcement 
tomorrow in the oIBcc." 

And I said, "No. you won’t. No 
chance! If you have the press confer- 
ence in the office, then it looks like I’m 
condoning the fact that you're quitting 
while Walter’s away.” 

He said. "O.K., then I'll announce 
my retirement someplace else." 

The next day Sandy made his an- 
nouncement at 1:15 in the Beverly Wil- 
shire Hotel, but the Los Angeles report- 
ers had been scooped. The San Diego 
Union was already on the streets an- 
nouncing the retirement of the great 
pitcher, and the w ire services had flashed 
the story coast to coast. Sandy’s friend, 
Phil Collier, had learned of the impend- 
ing retirement the night before and had 
beaten everybody else by a clean 12 
hours. There was just one little error in 
his story. It said that the Dodgers had 
called a press conference for one o’clock. 
Thus it was pretty clear to me that Col- 
lier had found out about the retirement 
plans before I had vetoed any official 
Dodger participation. 

When I read Collier’s story, 1 remem- 
bered how Sandy had told me the night 
before that he couldn't wait any longer 
to announce the retirement, that some- 
body was coming out with the story and 
he wanted to give all the reporters a 
chance. Now it seemed to me that if 
somebody was coming out with the story, 
it must have been because Sandy had 
tipped them off. So he was being forced 

eonUnufd 
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The oil that 
goes Detroit 
one hotter 


Super-Royal Triton is so good 
it exceeds all car manufacturers’ 
recommendations for motor oil. 

This amazing purple motor oil 
cleans as It lubricates. 

You can depend on it when the 
going is hot, cold, 
high-speed and stop and-go. 

Ask for Super-Royal Triton 
wherever your car is serviced. 

Get The Finest. 

© 

UNION OIL COMPANY 
or CAUFORNIA 



THE GREAT HOLDOUT 



All over the world King George IV sells at the 
same price as the other'top 12’ Scotches (London *7.28) 

But here, it is the only ‘top 12’ you can buy 
for about *5.00 


The Scots produce it. we bottle it . . . and 
pass the savings on to you. Why are wc 
so generous? We want to become the 
largest selling Scotch arouttd. 


King George IV 


1O0X BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKIES, BO PROOF. SOLE DISTRIBUTOR U. S. A. MUNSON 6. SHAW. NEW YORK. N. Y. 


BINOCULARS 




Rugged reliability and precision optical performance dis- 
tinguish SCOPE BINOCULARS. Lightweight alloys, stream- 
lined contours, smoothly operating miaometnc focusing 
controls add extra pleasure to SCOPE-viewmg. 

finest amber -coated lenses and prisms offering optimum 
light transmission, are Permalock^ tor a lifetime of true- 
axis alignment. Soft-rubber 'Fold-Down' eye-cups for full- 
field viewing with eye-glasses, and to avoid skin-to-metal 
contact in frigid outdoor use. Exclusive Easy-Access case 
swings open, for ready use and maximum protection. 

From only $28.9S to $119.95. including 2 ooni models. 

I oniv score eiNOCU- 
UUtS »<» UK MMII ~ 
nsTINC INSTITUTE w 
•( wrotraL 


Write for Catalog of bin- 
oculars. telescopes, title- \ 
scooes. microscooes. 


Fits any cabinet 
4 months’ supply only 
3V2 inches hig|. Bjnaca 

^ HOME SIZE 



Very concentrated 
Golden Breath Drops. 


SUPPORT RED CROSS 



lo announce h:s retirement the next day 
because of an action he had taken him- 
self. That seemed to me to be insuffi- 
cient reason for treating Walter O'Mal- 
ley discourteously. 

On the other hand. I still thought I 
knew Sandy Koufax very well. He had 
disappointed me twice in his life: once 
when he said a few unconTplimentary 
and inaccurate things in his book, and 
now m giving the back of his hand to the 
man we both worked for. Weighed 
against those two annoyances, there 
were so many times when Sandy had put 
all of us in the Dodger organization 
deep in his debt that the only emotion 
I had left after his retirement was sad- 
ness. Not just the Dodger fan's sadness 
that the big meal ticket was gone for 
good, but the sadness of losing a per- 
sonal friend on a sour note. 1 fell rotten 
ubciut it. I wished there was some way 
It could all be replayed, with pomp and 
ceremons in the Dodger oflicc and a 
brass band and every IXTdy making noble 
speeches about how much Sandy had 
meant to all of us and to baseball. In- 
stead. the finest pitcher the game had 
ever known wound up announcing his 
retirement in a hotel room with his 
lawyer at his side and not a Dodger to 
be seen. 

I brooded about it for a week. I 
brooded about it. in fact, until Thanks- 
giving night, when just as 1 sat down to 
a big holiday meal with the family, the 
phone rang. 

"Buz/ie?” It was Sandy, and I put my 
hand over the phone and said in a stage 
whisper: "It's .Sandy!” 

"What's the big idea, interrupting my 
Thanksgiving dinner’" I said as gruffly 
as I could. 

Sandy said. "I just called to wish you 
and Evil and all the family a happy 
rhanksgiving." 

"Well." I said. "The same to you. 
Sandy." I didn't say a whole lot else. 
Hut I was as glad as if 1 hud heard from 
the President. 


Next Week 

Bavasi explains the many ploys of salary 
haggling and tells how a ballplayer can 
maneuver himself into taking less pay. 


SKS 




He used to press Van Hcusen shirts. Now Van Heusen presses his. 

Van Heusen Vanopress'" Dacron’ and cotton shirts . . . permanently pressed the day 
they were made and never need pressing again. 


Shut' steeve shirt available at line stores at $<>.00 


Permanently Pressed Vanopress’** bv 

VAN HEUSEN 


Younger By Design 


Men's Wear Boys' We*r Paviport Mt.Men't Tolktryev- IjiIv Van Mritvea 



Gen.U.S. lm£>ortefS:Van Mooching & Co.. Inc., N.Y., N.Y. 




Heindcen 
tastes trnnendous. 

And that^ not 
just putting 
wwds in your mouth. 


IMPORTED HEINEKEN. HOLLAND’S PROUD BREW. IN BOTTLES OR ON DRAFT. 


BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Hofore his Tigers took on cmCAtio (3-0) in 
Comiskey Park, Manager Mayo Smith 
said. "This park is Che empire of pitching." 
Smith knew whereof he spoke, for that night 
I he Tigers lost 2-1. However, the White Sos 
did not confine their fine pitching to their 
home park. In Cleveland they won twice, 
first on a four-hitter by Tommy John, then 
on a threc-hil shutout by Joe Horlcn and 
Bob Locker, liseept for one had game, the 
Sox pitchers were exceptional during the 
past three weeks. In 13 games— nine of them 
wins theyhada 1.45 ERA. held opponents 
to a .201 batting average and gave up only 
12 extra-base hits, including just two hom- 
ers. Tommie Agee stole a pair of bases (giv- 
ing him nine for nine this year), and each 
was followed by a run-sconng single by Pete 
Ward. For all the glitter, the White Sox 
hud no better pitching than washinotos 
(4-2), which gave up only two runs in 55 in- 
nings during one span (0.35 ERA) and left 
opponents with a minuscule .125 batting av- 
erage. Pete Richert. with help from Dick 
Baldw in. beat the A's 1 0 and attributed his 
sudden eflectivcncss (he had lost his first 
three games) to the abandonment of his 
curve ball. Conversely, Mickey Lolich of 
DURotT (3-1 ) said he owed his shutout over 
the Orioles to his new-found curve. Surpris- 
ingly. he did not credit Johnny Sain, who 
has been praised more often and more lav- 
ishly than any pitching coach in years, for 
his new pitch. "I found this one myself.” 
Lolich explained- Timely and frequent hit- 
ting by Al Kniine (.429 for the week) pro- 
duced vital runs and made him the leading 
batter in the majors (.392). mw york 
(1-3) was rained out three times, and when 
the Yankees did get in a couple of ganves 
they were played in MiNsrsorA (4-1 ), where 
the temperature stropped as low as 29“. 


With four regulars ailing, the Twins need- 
ed robust hitting by Zoilo Versalles ( 1 3 runs 
produced) and Ron CTark (two HRs. seven 
RBIsi to get their offense thawed out. A 
lack of runs hurt rosios (2-4. page 66). 
KANSAS CITY (2-3) aild CALItORMA (3-3), 
but the Angels' pitching got a boost from 
Jim McGlothlin. who turned in a two-hitter 
and a thrcc-hittcr. After baitimori (1-4) 
heal the Indians 8-7 on a thrcc-run homer 
by Woodic Held, who was a pinch hitler for 
a pinch hitter, one Oriole shouted. “Watch 
out. American League." Then the Orioles 
scored tw ice in four games, lost all four and 
fell below ,500 for the first time in more than 
two years. ci tvfLAVD (1-3) also had trou- 
ble scoring, About the only weapon the Indi- 
ans had was the missed bunt. Twice, hav ing 
failed to bunt, batters whacked out extra- 
base hits— one a double, the other a homer. 


SUndinRt Pel 13-7. Chi 12-7 NY 10 9, 
Wash 11-10 BoslO-lO. Cal 11-12. Minn 
9-|i. Ball 9.12, Clev 8-11, KC 8-12 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Having won his 14th game in a row over two 
seasons the night before, Phil Regan of i os 
AMints (1-3) seemed the obvious reliever 
to bring in when pittsblruh (S-1) got a 
ninth-inning rally going the next day. The 
Pirates had been trailing 5-0 with two out. 
but when they got started not even The Vul- 
ture could slop them; they scored five times 
and tied the game. Regan faced three men 
and gave up three hits, but, true to form, he 
was not tagged w ith the loss. The game went 
to the 15lh inning before a single by Pilcher 
Juan Pi/arro gave the Pirates the victory. 
Four home runs by Orlando Cepeda put 
some life back into the ST. louis (3-3) at- 
tack. but game-winning singles by Ernie 
Banks and Don Kessinger of Chicago (2-3) 
overcame a lot of that slugging. The Cubs’ 


young Icfi-hander, Ken Holt/man, was or- 
dered to report May 22 for six months of 
National Guard training. After the Cardi- 
nals' Bv>b Gibson and Ray Washburn each 
slopped cisriNNATi (2-3) with consecutive 
two-hit shutouts. Pete Rose of the Reds said, 
"I gotta feel sorry for the Braves, because 
we're overdue to hurt someone." On cue, 
the Reds tore into atlanta<.3-2) for21 runs, 
3fi hits (six by Rose) and seven homers (two 
by Rose). When the Braves moved to within 
(wo runs of the Reds and had the bases load- 
ed in the opening game of that series, Ted 
Abernathy (hekw) cooled them off by get- 
ting Hank Aaron and Mack Jones to pop 
out. Willie Mays of sa\ Francisco (2-3), 
pulled from a game for a pinch runner after 
hiding a triple, showed public disapproval 
of Manager Herman Franks' move, but the 
Giants insisted all was still sweetness and 
light between manager and star, niw york 
(2-2) fell behind the Giants 2-1 in the I2ih, 
then scored twice in the last half of the inning 
to win. Later, a ninth-inning homer by Jerry 
Buchek gave Rookie Tom Seaver a 2 I 
win over the Astros. Houston (2-2) com- 
plained about a lack of hitting but man.Tgcd 
to take two out of three from the Phillies 
and batter four pitchers with a stunning 
eight-run inning. The phuadiiphia (2-2) 
bullpen was completely undependable, so 
much so that when Starter Jim Bunning de- 
veloped a blister on his pitching hand. Man- 
ager Gene Mauch took no chances. He 
brought in another starter. Chris Short, to 
protect Eiunnmg's 3-1 lead. The Phils got 
much needed balling help from R(H>kic 
Gary .Sutherland. "This kid hasn't got a 
swing," bubbled Mauch. "It's a stroke, a 
beautiful stroke." ^ 

SlandmK' Cm 17-8. P>tl 12-6. StL 

12-9. All 12-9, Chi 10-9, Phil 10-10. 

SF 9-12. NY 8-13. lA 7-13, Hou 7-16 


HIGHLIGHT 

People arc calling .14-)car-old Reliever Ted .\bcr- 
nathy of Ihe Cincinnati Reds irighi) all the names 
they can think of. and that suits him just fine, for 
It IS u tip-olT that he is pitching wel'. One rival says 
he is "a eombinulion Koufax-and-Mandrake-thc- 
Magician. " A teammate, alluding to Abernathy's 
underhand delivery, calls him Angleworm and 
explains, "He comes right up out of the ground with 
the ball." It wasn't always lhai way. Years ago. as 
a sophomore in high school and (hen again in 1957 
when he was pitching for the Senators. Abernathy 
tore a shoulder muscle. In 1959 he underwent sur- 
gery. and when he got back into action he found he 
had to abandon his sidearm motion and resort lo 
underhanded means to get the baiters out. He strug- 


gled in four minor leagues before making it hack to 
the majors with Cleveland in 1963. -Sold to the Cubs 
in 1965, he pitched in 84 games (a major league rec- 
ord) and was ueclaimcd the best relief pitcher in 
baseball. But he flopped with the Cubs last year 
(6.1 1 LKA). was sent lo the Braves and linally was 
picked up in the w inter draft by '.he Reds. He seemed 
Just about washed up. C-ncinnali, desperate for 
pitching, was patient with him in spring training, 
and by last week Abernathy was again kmg of (he 
bullpen. He appeared in 14 of the league-leading 
Reds' lirsi 25 games and. aside from one shaky ef- 
fort. pitched 22 innings in which he gave up Just (wo 
earned runs and eight hits. He saved nine games, (wo 
in a row last week. If he keeps up that pace, he will 
certainly regain the title he won in 1965 and which 
he covets beyond all others: Fireman of the Year. 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of Iho sport* Information 
of th« M«ek 


BSSKeTasLL After a ivo-ilay tpev'ial draft for the 
UiKkinnol the NBA’s new Sealllc and San Diego 
fraiK'hiscs (each of the 10 esiahlisheO cluhs relin- 
guished three men I. the annual draft ufcollegc play* 
ers. held in New York City, began its selection of 
127 athletes. The ton nlayen, picked mostly in the 
hrsl round, wete: JIMMi' WALKlfR, Providence 
guard la das earlier he had signed a four-year, evti- 
mated $200,000 contract!. SONNY tXtVL, Si. 
John's center, and ROB MOYD. Rutgers guard. 
Detroit: f ARI MONROE. tAimlnn-Salem Slate 
guard, Hallimore;C'LtM HASKINS. Western Ken- 
tucky forward. Chicago: RANDY MAIIAEEEY. 
Clemson forward, 1.0* Angeles: W ALT I RAZIf.R. 
Soulhcm Illinois guard, and KEITH SW'ACi- 
L RTV. Unlsersity of Ihe Pacific center. New York: 
TOM WORKMAN. Sealllc forward, and BOB 
VI RCiA. Duke guard. St, Louis; MLL DAMLL.S. 
New Mexico center, Cincinnati; DAVE LATTIN, 
Texas Western forward. San Tranc^sco: MEL GRA- 
HAM. New York Univcrsiiy guard. Boston: CRAIG 
RAYMONf). Brigham Young c-cruer. Philadelphia; 
aL tucker. Oklahoma Bapiisi for-ward. Seattle: 
and PAT RILEY, Kentucky forward. San Diego. 


•OWUNC -At the 64th American Bowling Congress 
loumamcnl in Miami Beach, covering a period of 
6$ days. BOB .STRAMPL of Detroit beume the 
classic aa<senis champion, while LOUIS MAN- 
DRAGONA of Miami won Ihe singles, and NORM 
MT ERS and HARRY SMITH of California the 
doubles. The CTaxatcteam title wen; lo BALANCER 
GLOVE of Fort Worth. Regular event champi- 
on' were: GARY LEW IS of Chicago lall-roundl. 
EKANK PERKYoflorain, Ohio (singles), MARK 
KUGLITSCH and RON WHEELER of Milwau- 
kee (doubles), and PINKY'S BOW'I of Milwau- 
kee (team). 

LOU SCAl lA. 24. of Hollywood, (la. look six 
straight matches in the douhre-eliniinalion finals at 
the ABC Masters championship to heat Bill John- 
son. 29. of New Orleans by I9 pins. 


•OXINO KARL Mil DFNBI RCiLR. the :9-seur- 
old F.uropeun heavyweight champion from West 
Germans, floored Amos I Big Train) I ir>coln of 
Portland, Ore. twice m the sixth round ofa scheduled 
KEround nontiile match m Erankfurt, Germany 
before Ik knocked him down for go^ (TKO). 


1 ormcr World Lighl-heavywcighl Champion 
HAROLD JOHNSON. 18. who says he's "ready 
to take on all challengers." started his comeback in 
New Orleans when he won a IB-round unanimous 
decision over unranked Hershel Jacob*. 26, of White 
Plains. N.Y. The bout was onli Johnson's fifth 
since he lost his title to W'lilie Pattrano in 1961. 


In another lO-round unanimous decision, heasy- 
wcighl-iille contender JOE ERA7.IE.R. 21. of Phil- 
adelphia remained undefeated after his 16ih profes- 
sHinal fighi a* he heal 26-year-oU George (Scrap 
Ironi Johnson in Los Angeles. 


OOLP I RANK BEARD of Lojissille won Ihe 
SIIS.IXM Champions International tournament in 
Houston by a stroke over Arnold Piilmer (puge is). 

OTMNASTICS Louisiana's NOR EH W’E.STERN 
SlATE COLLEGE scored an upset victory in Ihe 
men's division of the National AAU championships 
in Natchitoches, La. as SEt ITO, ■ graduate student 
from Japan, took first in ihe still rings, third in the 
floor exercises and fourth in hori/onial bars. South- 
western Louisuna finished second, while defending 
cluimpionSoulhemConneclK-uifadcdioplacc W'orld 
irampoline and tumbling champion JUDY WILLS 
won her two specialtKs and Nancy Smith finished 
second in both lo lead SOLTIU.RN ILI.INOIS lo 
a repeal victory in ihe wonKn's division. All-round 
champions were YOSMI HAKASAKI of Seattle and 
CAROLYN HECKIR of Southern Conneclicul. 


HocKEr NHL TORONTO gained its llih Stan- 
ley Cup and its first since 1964 when the Maple I eafv 
defeated Montreal J I m the sixth ganK lo lake the 
final pUyoft' scries 4-2 (page 6/ 1 


HO«SE DAciNG Darby Dan harm's PROUD 
CLARION ($62,201 won the Kentucky Derby at 
Churchill Downs (page 20). 

Hidden Valley Farm’s NANCY JR ($61,80). with 
John Sellers aboard, streaked lo a I (4 length siciary 
over Gay Sailorclle in Ihe I'w-mile, $60,400 Ken- 
tucky Oaks Classic (America's oldest .l-year-old filly 
slakes) at ChutchiU Downs with a time uT 1.44. 
(jcnrM i*. Rohh's unbcatenchcsinutcoll. TUMIGA 
($4,801. with Ben Feliciano aboard, became ihe first 
.l-year-old in 17 years lo win Ihe sesen-furlong, 
$56,MQ Carter HandKap at Aquxducl wIkh he 


gained his sixth siraishi siciory by beating Kcond- 
choice Our MKihacI by two lengths. 


Iraincr Noel Murless and Jockey George Moore 
sained a rare sweep of the first iwo classics of tiK 
British season at Newmarket. England, as Jim JkI's 
E nglish coll ROYAL PALaCL won the 2.000 
Guineas by a head over France's Taj Dewan, and 
Bob Boucher’s English filly FLEET heat St. Pauli 
Girl by ^ length in the l.(X)0 Guineas, 


Das id L Ferguson 's8-year-oklroangclding. LEEDS- 
[X>N. with foe Aiichcson Jr. up. took Ihe four-mile 
Virginia Gold Cup Classic by 27 lengths and became 
Ihe first horse in the 42-)ear history of Ihe sleeple- 
vhase to win three consecuiise times. 


MOTOR SPOfiTg DEiNNIS HULMF: of New Zea- 
land. driving a 1966 Rcpco-Brahham. won his first 
mu)or international race the Monaco Grand f*ru 
for Formula I cars - hmshmgorK lap ahead of three- 
lime winner Graham Hill During the race. Italy'* 
|.oren/o Bandini crashed and was critically burft^. 

ROWING -Defending champion MARIETTA 
gamed a sweep of the Mid-AnKrica Regalia on the 
Ohio Riser for the second straight year (page JO). 
In Hostun HARVARD'S eight-oar varsity extended 
Its winning streak lo 24 as it took its fourth consecu- 
tive Adams Cup. 


There 


il Pro 


Soccer League's Easiem Division standings a 
first-place PITTSBURGH PHANTOMS defeaieu 
Ihe Raliintore Bays 5-3. the PHILADELPHIA 
SPAR'EaNS tied C hicago & 0. and the ATLANTA 
CHILES lost to California 2 I In the Western Di- 
vision llK ST. LOUIS STARS beat Chicago 2-1 to 
remain in the lead, while the CALIFORNIA CUP- 
PERS moved into second with a 2 I win over At- 
lanta and the third-place 1 OS AN<»FI F5 TOROS 
lost to the Tornmu Falcons .1- I. 


TRACK A FIELD FORDHAM Won Its tecond two- 
mile relay over Vilianova m Iwo weeks when anchor- 
man Jack Falh crossed Ihe finish line at (he Quan- 
lico (Va. I Games only a fool in from of Wildcat 
Dave Patrick (both collapsed at the wire from ex- 
hauMion). The two teams were limed in 7:29.6, Vil- 
lanova. however, won (he four-mik and dtsiance 
nKdlcy relays. Voted Ihe nKcl'v outstanding ath- 
lete for the second lime in three years was F.D 
ROBERTS, who took the 100-yard dash (9,7) for 
the third straight year and anchored the Baltimore 
Olympic CTuh’s winning mviialional mile (3:l4.6) 
and 440-yard 142.0) relay teams. 

UCLA beat USC. 8>-62, for only Ihe second time 
in the .13-year history of the dual meel in Los An- 
geles as the Bruins' 440-yard relay team equaled the 
world record of 39.6. 



FACES IN THE CROWD 


DIANA TIMBERLAKE. 

16. a marksman from 
Alexandria, Vu. who 
won 14 awards at Uisl 
year's U.S. tiHc cham- 
pionships and was a 
member of ihe 1966 
women's iniernaiional 
prone team, became (he 
lirsl girl ever (o be se- 
leclcd lo (he All-Virgin- 
iaScholasiic Rifleteam. 



JACK ERNST, a Renton 
(lA'ash.) High School 
pole vaultcr who has 
been clearing 15 feel in 
competition this spring 
llhc first Washington 
prep lo reach that 
mark), vaulted t5’6'a( 
a iriangular meet in 
Seattle for a new slate 
record. His learn won 
b) 37 points. 


SAM MEDFORD, assist- 
ant ski coach ai Utah 
State, competed against 
1.16 professionals and 
amateurs at Alta's Na 
tional Gclandc Ski 
Jumping Champion- 
ships and won Ihe tro- 
phy for bcsi perform- 
ance. Kunncr-up was 
1964 Olympic Gold 
Medalist Pepi Sicigicr. 



voLLevAALL - TIk IRE.SNO (Calif) VOLLEY. 
BAIL CLUB, in a stunning upvcl, scored five 
straight point* for a 16 14 viciory over the defend- 
ing champion Sand and Sea T igcrs of Santa Mun- 
tca lo gain (he nKn's iiile at the USVA national 
championships in Detroit. The wumen’t division 
was won hy the LONG DLACH iCalif) SHAM- 
ROCKS for (he lOlh time in 1 1 years. UCLA gained 
the National Collegutie littc. and the Senior Men's 
(35 and over) Open went to the WEST SIDE CEN- 
TER of to* Ange’ev. 


MiLCPOSTg NAMED. Toreplacc the late Jim Mafr 
kenzK 0* head football coach at Ihe UnivvrMty of 
OkUhoma. CHARLES F, FAIRBANKS, 3,1. an 
assistant lo Macken/ie last veason. Fair banka, a star 
end at Michigan State 11952-54), previously had 
served four years a* defensive bockfield coach at 
both Houston and Anrona State. 


NAMED: To replace Willem (Butch) van Breda 
KolfT, who resigned as iMad basketball coach at 
Princeton Usi week. PEIE CaRRIL. 36. captain 
of van Breda Kolff* first basketball team at Lafay- 
ctle (1951-52) and last year's basketball coach at 
Lehigh University. 

SIGNED A $66.l)()0lliree-y^earconlracl a* coach of 
Ihe Cincinnati Royals, by ED JUC KFR. 49. head 
basketball coach at the Umscrsity of Cincinnati 
from 1960-65 (113-28 record and two cansecutivc 
NCAA championships). 


68 I 


a Chill 


II Will 


r ears (1920-31). led his longhorn teams to a 476- 
75 won-lost record, including consecutive NCAA 
championships in 1949 and 1950 and 20 Jinuthwesl 
C'onfereniK lilies. He will be succeeded bv one of 
hi'formersludenls.CLH 1 ORD GUSTAFSON, .16. 
whose South San Antonio High School learns have 
won SIX state championship* in iIk last nine year*. 
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JOHN euAiR, a nghl- 
hundetl Icud-otT mun 
for Ihe Darlmoulh In- 
dians who wus bui'ing 
.1.33 earlier in ihc sea- 
son. went sc'en for sc'- 
en (six straight singles 
through eight innings 
anda triple in theninth i 
and scored six ernes us 
his learn shut out Am- 
herst 24 0. 



PAMELA FRYER, an 
Arizona State fresh- 
man, took overall hon- 
ors at the college inter- 
nationalwomen's bowl- 
ing championships in 
Rochester, N.Y. wilh 
1,136, when she rolled 
a ihrec-gume high and 
teamed w iih Susan Pfei- 
fer of Boston University 
to win the doubles title. 



KEN WHITE, pholugru- 
pher for Ihc InJeprnil- 
erne (Mo. I {i\a/ninrr 
and winner of the 1963 
World Series for Spori 
l-ishing. took top pn/c 
in the U.S. Open Fish- 
ing Contest m soulh- 
wtfstCTn Missouri by t3h 
points. The same week- 
end he won his state 
championship. 






Portage, we’ve had it with you. 


You are without a doubt the 
most exasperating people we’ve 
ever known. 

For months now, we’ve been 
knocking our heads 
against the wall trying to 
convince you that Wey- 
enberg shoes are better 
than Portage shoes. 

We’ve talked about 
the fine materials we use; 
the fetish we have for 
styling; and our diligent, 
almost fanatical work- 
manship. 

We’ve taken pictures, drawn 
diagrams, and written thousands 
upon thousands of words. 


But has it done us any good? 
Not on our lives. 

You people keep coming back 
and insisting your shoes are bet- 
ter than ours. 

Well, we’re tired of 
wasting our time talk- 
ing to the wall. 

It’s a big world out 
there Portage, and we 
aim to make our mark 
on it. 

So this is where we 
say goodbye. 

In the months to come you’ll 
be hearing big things about the 
Weyenberg Shoe Company. 
From everyone but us. 



Weyenberg Massagic Shoes 


19 HOLE 


THE READERS TAKE OVER 


UNiOENTICAL TWINS 

Sus'- 

Congrjlulalions to Jck Jures for an out- 
Munding article alx>ui our vseird 
(Poor Swn « (Veirtl tteek. May I). 

1 can't remember reading a winicr or more 
inicrcsting article in Sports Illusir^tid. 

John Kllsworth 

Minneapidis 

Sirs: 

A great article! I laughed and cried. This 
uould he a good article for any Little 
League player to read- or for anyone else 
uho is interested in playing good baseball. 

I just hope the Twins' bad luck has run out 
and that giHHi luck will follow for the rest 
of the season. 

Larry NtAiiusAs 

Midland, Texas 
Sirs; 

Your mention of Walter Johnson in an 
article on the Minnesota Twins was hardly 
appropriate. As everyone well knows, when 
C'-aWy[\ CirtWtb TAVi off with our bwU club be 
did not take the club records with him. 
Walter Johnson would have been surprised 
indeed to find himself •■rcinuirnated" with 
the word Tvkins on his chest. In the future 
when reincarnating old Senators, how about 
using a Washington uniform? Let the Twins 
lind their own heriKs. 

Hrias J, Harry 

Annapolis, Md. 

Sirs: 

The Minnesota Twins may be down, but 
they are a long, tong way from being out. 
I have been .in avid Twin fan since they en- 
tered the league, and I've got news for a few 
people. Minneapolis and .St. Paul arc large 
prosperous, modern cities. They have a lew 
residents who arc not Swedish, and there 
arc far better things to do there than watch 
TV. One thing is to watch the Twins play at 
their beautiful stadium in BkHsmington. 

I thank you for your sympathy for Sam 
.Mcle and all Twin fans, but m October, 
wlviw the Setles sspewsup Vhe Twin Ctlw**. 
we'll see just who is feeling sorry for whom. 

John Sniis 

IX's Moines 

JOLTIN' JOE 

Sirs 

It was with much disgust and disappoint- 
ment that I read Joe DiMaggiu's explana- 
tion as to why he was at the racetrack in- 
stead of at the .San f-rancisco Ciiants' home 
opener (ScoRi CARO. May I). His statement 
that baseball is too dull and doesn't inter- 
est him anymore scenwd to be very much 
out of place. I would like to remind Mr. 


I>i Maggio that it was the dull game of base- 
ball that made it possible for him to have 
the money to go to the racctrack- 

TIRRY.SCHI rman 

DcKulb. III. 

TEXAS TOMBOY 

Sirs: 

Many thanks for Alice Higgins' line arti- 
cle on the Fort Sam Houston and San An- 
tonio Charity horse shows and their junior 
Jumper champion Rafael Joscffy (Ra/e. thr 
Tomboy Tenor of Texas, May I)- Hut I am 
left with one question: what docs this Texas 
tomboy look like? 

Paikick Mi'Carihy 

St. Louis 



PEANUT-BUTTER GALLERY 

Sirs: 

Thanks for Coles Pliinizy's nice article 
on Jim Hall and the Chaparral fRaiei in a 
Tor-oin Coimtrv, May l>. Last year n was 
my privilege to be invited on a boy scout 
family trip. Our scoutmaster received per- 
mission for the troop to visit Jim Hall's plant 
in Midland. Texas. Never have 1 seen a 
group of boys receive a finer welcome. 

Jim was there. He and his sialT showed 
the boys everything abi'ut the car - except 
the "peanut butter" in the ir.tnsmission. 
They demonstrated quick changes on wheels 
and disk brakes, explained how a car could 
be completely serviced m a 2K'Sccond pit 
stopand stressed safe driving and safety fea- 
tures, such as crash helmets and shoulder 
harnesses. We saw the Chaparral in all stages 


of construction and dismantling, but sonK- 
how that gearbov was always cosered up. 

Ray Chapman 

Lubbock, Texas 
Sirs: 

Could you please tell me where I can se- 
cure one of the Chaparral T shins mentioned 
in ivour article? 

DaVIO I.ADfNSOMN 

Sun Antonio 

• Send requests, along with SI. 50 and 
size (small, medium, large, extra large! 
to Chaparral Cars, Route I, Box 62. 
■Midland. Texas.— ED. 

SISTERS AND BROTHERS 

Sirs: 

Psychologist Joyce Brothers may be right 
about the male baseball fan using the game 
as a symbolic release from his inability "to 
prove his masculinity by besting another 
male in a fencing match or bringing fresh 
bear meat back to the cave" (Ptopi 1 . May 
1 >. But she is all wet when she says the wom- 
en go to a ball game "simply to please the 
men"— or arc my daughter and I. my neigh- 
bors and my cleaning lady all freaks? 

Perhaps a visit to u bail game might pro- 
v ide her w ii h some much-needed background 
before she makes her next pronouncement. 

Nora W. Korfllcke 
Richmond Hill. N Y. 

Sirs: 

Joyce Brothers is putting you on. Oixid 
heavens, docs she really know the difference 
between a third baseman and a catcher, a 
tight end and a flanker, or a middleweight 
and a milcr -except from the bmvks? 

I feel sorry for Joyce, for evidently she 
has not had the pleasure of spending a day 
at the ball park with her husband. I only 
wish my husband and I could go more often. 

Mary Spi i r 

Racine Wis. 

Sirs: 

Now how about letting the baseball fan 
analyse the psychologist? Dr. Brothers is 
way out in left field on her conclusions about 
both male and female fans. 

Mr. aso Mr.s. Jot Giimoki 
Alihcimcr. Ark. 
simple SOLUTION 
Sirs: 

Following your recent comments about 
time-outs for commercials during televised 
sports events, there are. i think, three legiti- 
mate considerations. First, six to eight min- 
utes per hour of commercials is the price 
the TV fan must pay for his "free" seat. 
It's a’ fair price. Secondly, the fuel that the 
cwulnunl 


It’s a 

helluva camera 
for under 
$ 100 . 



It's a single lens reflex. This is the type of 36 
camera favored by professional photographers 
ond odvonced omafeurs. You view the subject 
through the some lerts thot tokes the picture. 

It’s fully automatic. Just set the shutter speed 
(up to l/500ih of o second) ond the lens opening 
ouiomoticolly odjusts to the light avoiloble. Or if 
you want, you Con set the lens opening manually. 
It has a built-in, behirtd the lens spot meter. 
Pick the most important subject in your picture 
and get the exact exposure. Always. 

It's small, light and versatile. Ideol for travel, 
sport, onywhere. Tremendous variety of films 
avoiloble in black and white and color. 

It's made by Mamiya. This is one of the most 
respected names in photography; known to all 
professionol photographers. 

It's a helluva camera for under $100. And the 
only one with all these feotures of this reoson- 
able price. Get a demonstration at your 
photo deoler. Or write for a full color folde' 


1 


ma'keled exclusivaly by 

Pondar & Bail: New York/Chicogo, los Angelos 
11201 West Pico Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 900M 


mamiya/sekor 
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Quaker State your car 



to keep it running young 


How can you keep your car on the road and out of the repair shop? 
Always ask for Quaker State Motor Oil. It's refined only from 100% 
Pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil and fortified with special Quaker 
State additives. Quaker State is your best engine life preserver. 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION, OIL CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 



Effective immediately: 
the breath freshener 
that works as fast as 
you can draw a breath. 

Binaca' 



5 drops in V 2 glass of 
water give your breath 
a fresh start twice a day 
for 120 days. 

Binaca 

HOME SIZE 


SUBSCRIPTION 

SERVICE 

1 T 0 write about your subscription: change of 
address, billing, adjustment, complaint, or 

.SPORTS ILLUSTRATTIJ 

540 N. Mkhiyan Ave.. ChKajeo, III- 6061 1 

Charles A. Aiiams. Vice Prest^ni 

AriiM'li present athlress label In tpace below, 

Ihli will help us Hlemify yiui i/uU h ly ami at t uralely. 

2 To oriier a new suhs,rlpilon: check bo»; 
" r»€w. rj renewal. Use form bcinw for your 
aJdress. Mail to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
at dddress given above. Rales: Continental U.S. 

1 yr/SS.OO. Alaska. Canada. Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, Virgin Islands— I >r SIO.OO, Military per- 
sonnel anywhere in the world: I yr,'S6.00. All 
other; 1 yry$l4.00. 


ATTACH LABEL HERE WITH 
ALL INQUIRIES; 

When you are mnyhiy. please give us five weeks 
notice. Print your name and new address and 
Zip Code number below and mail lo SPORTS 
ILLLiSTRATtO SUBSCRIPTION SLRVICL 
at address given above. Please note your tele- 
phone number below, 


Name 

Address 


City Sute Zip Code 


Telephone Number 


struciurc of some sports, such as football, 
basketball, hockey and soccer, must be ar- 
titicially changed to accommodate all this 
ads-ertising. can be counted at least as an 
annoyance and at most as a hardship for the 
paying eusionKr. Finally, the real danger in 
TV time-outs is that the arlilicial interrup- 
tion of the rhy thm and tempo of the contest 
might atTeci the result. While the chances of 
this happening in any gi\cn game are slim, 
no sensible TV fan. paying customer, spon- 
sor, promoter, journalist or athlete wantsio 
run even the slightest risk of it. 

The answer has been suggested and tried 

before, but it seems worth repeating. TV 
coverage should begin live, as always. When 
it is time for j commercial, and play has 
slopped momentarily, TV should run its 
commercial, Meanwhile, play should re- 
sume at Its normal pace, with the telecast 
going ahead on tape, which will begin run- 
ning at the conclusion of the commercial. I 
assume TV would catch up during half limes 
or intcrmissions- 

This procedure would accommodate alt 
interests and leave the TV fan no more than 
three or four minutes behind the actual 
event, though he would hardly be aware of 
it. This would also shorten half times and 
intermissions slightly tno loss) and give TV 
eviKris a moment or two to ponder their 
summaries (a decided gain). 

Asihosy L. ri.f rcHiR 

Brooklyn 

JUDY AND ETHEL 

Sirs; 

There is little question that Judy fX-vIm 
Hashman is the greatest woman badminton 
player the world has known [Jiuly Takes a 
Timil Ciirniiii Call. April 24) I do think, 
however, that some mention should be made 
of the woman who was next best in the U.S., 
Ethel Marshall, particularly since, in that 
same tournament in Flint. Mich, of which 
Kim Chapin wrote so well, Ethel earned two 
more national championships -20 years af- 
ter she had won the national singles for the 
first lime. This brings ihc total of her U.S. 
titles to an even dozen, 

In Flint. Miss Marshall. 42. a Bulfalo 
stenographer, won a share of bolh the U.S. 
senior women’s doubles title (wiih Bca 
Massman) and the U.S, senior mixed dou- 
bles titles (with Bob Traquair). 

When Mrs. Hashman first won the na- 
tional women's championship in IV54, Miss 
Marshall had already retired from singles 
play after winning that title seven straight 
times (1^47-53), something no other wom- 
an had lione until then. Ethel is a lefty and 
an unorthodox badminton player in other 
ways, but I don't think any woman can 
match her record for the long run. or ever 
will. 

R- William Johnston 

Rulfa lo 
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No Boneyard near the Soapberry Tree 

The flinty domino players of Oklahoma play a stern, granitic game, giving no quarter and asking none, 
but their current champion is an Indian chief who didn't even plan to play by ROBERT CANTWELL 


The world of boxing and the world of 
I domini>cs have ul least one thing in 
common: an iKcasional dispute about 
who is the world champion. The heavy- 
weight division settled its problem when 
Muhammad Ali beat trnie Terrell, but 
domino fans are still divided over wheth- 
er the true champ is the winner of a 
swanky stKiety alfair held once a year in 
San Francisco where the entry fee is SI 00 
a team or the winner of the annual 
World Championship Domino Tourna- 
ment in Carnegie. Okla.. w hich had been 
going on for 17 years before the Nob 
Hill crowd even thought of having their 
tournament. The dispute may never Ive 
properly settled, because nobody 
rwakts any money whattscT ou\ of being, 
a domino champion and tragically few 
outsiders care whether they win the title 
or not. This may explain why contenders 
at lire Carnegie tournament usually ar- 
rive looking somewhat sheepish, as if 
they were about to take pan in an illicit 
cockfight. Upon entering the arena to 
watch the title matches in Oklahoma last 
time around, one half expected to find 
Jake Kilrain buttling for the bareknuckle 
championship of the world, 

The Carnegie tournament is always 
held on a Friday in late February or 
early March, when the farm chores in 
the country round have not yet become 
loo demanding. Hours before the 23rd 
annual championship got underway 
there were lots of cars and trucks 
parked along the street opposite the 
fairgrounds at the edge of Carnegie, A 
few people were standing near a kveked- 
up merry-go-round, next to a booth 
belonging to the Future Farmers «if 
America. Birds were singing wildly in 
the smogless air. and in a grove of elms 
below the fairgrounds a sign pointed 
rather vaguely at iiii lARcrsr wrsi- 

tRN SOAPBERRY TRH IN IHF. USIIII) 
SI AiES. After a while a ponderous, slow- 
walking man wearing a black hat and a 
black Eisenhower jacket appeared on 
the scene. His name was Roger Tofpi. 
and before arriving, he had no intention 
w hatever of entering the tournament. 


Tofpi is an oldtimcr in Carnegie. Peo- 
ple there say he is one of the few Indians 
remaining who still farm land received 
from the original government allot- 
ment. Tofpi went to Indian schools in 
Rainy Mountain and Fort Sill and grad- 
uated from high school in Carnegie, 
where he played football and basket- 
ball. He had entered a few domino tour- 
naments in the past, but he was usually 
eliminated after two or three rounds, 
and this year he didn't even have a part- 
ner to play with. 

Neither did Adam Kaulaiiy. who is 
also an Indian and farms an original In- 
dian allotment five miles west of Car- 
negie. But. unlike Tofpi. he had every in- 
vewvivMV of pFayiog, "My parVocT divin't 
show up." Kaulaitysaid to Tofpi. "W hat 
do you say we try it?" .And. for some 
reason. Tofpi agreed. 

The Carnegie tournament is held in 
a long, low, sheet-metal building, half 
of which is lloored. and the other half of 
which consists of a sawdust-covered area 
where animals are paraded before a small 
grandstand for stock sales. The floored 
section has room for only 24 tables 
which means that only 4X teams can be 
playing at a lime. Since 1 14 teams were 
entered, some lime passed before the 
ribbon clerks could be eliminated and 
the hard-core experts could settle down 
to destroying each other. 

Except for half a do^en women of the 
ladies' auxiliary of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, who passed in and out bear- 
ing endless loads of magnificent home- 
made pies, cakes and sandwiches from 
the kitchen at the other end of the fair- 
ground. the crowd was entirely niascu- 
I inc. Most of t he players were midd le-aged 
farmers, clean-shaven, with lined, weath- 
ered features. When domino experts play 
beginners they usually win quickly, and 
by large scores. Within half an hour, in 
the hazy, dusky, smoky hall, there was 
a shout from one of the tables; the first 
team had been eliminated. The losers 
were presented with a chocolate cake, 
which was cut up. passed around and 
consumed at once. 


The form of dominoes played at Car- 
negie. as in most domino parlors of the 
Southwest, is a lethal game. In the milder 
San f rancisco game, each player draws 
live dominoes, and the remainder are 
left in the center of the table, forming 
what is known as the boneyard. to be 
drawn on when a player has no domino 
in his hand that he can play. At Carnegie 
all the domini>es are drawn at the outset, 
so each player has seven in his hand to 
start and there is no boneyard. In both 
forms of the game the objective is the 
same; to add dominoes to the extremities 
of a growing cKtopus in the center of 
the table in such a way that the total of 
numbers shown adds up to multiples of 
hvc — \hc higher the muhiplc vhc hevtcr. 
The first player to get rid of his dominoes 
wins the hand for his team, and collects 
the total of the points on the dominoes 
that are still held by his opponents, to 
the nearest multiple of live. The First team 
tt> score 250 points wins the game, and 
the first team to w in two games gtres on to 
the next round. 

In the plains country they play domi- 
noes everywhere — at crossroad service 
stations, like that at Sickles, where a 
table has been set up under the fan belts 
and is always crowded, or at F.akly. a 
rural tow n w here you can find 40 or 50 
players congregated in the firehouse ev- 
ery day during the winter, or at Apache, 
a few miles south of Carnegie, where 
there arc three domino parlors, or at 
wide-open Hobart, where the standard 
charge is 5c a player and the ordinary 
stakes SI a game. 

Only one domino player has ever won 
the world championship three limes— 
Brownie Thomas, a wiry ex-baseball 
player from Apache. The only team to 
win the championship more than once 
is that of Herman See. manager of a cot- 
ton gin in the town of Cowden, and his 
longtime partner. H. B. Merrill. Sec and 
Merrill were on hand to try again last 
February. The luck of the draw pitted 
them in the first round against two other 
fi>rmcr champions. Glen Smith and 
Howard Hitt, well-to-do peanut farmers 
eominufd 
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No Boneyard rommurd 



End forever, the "mess" caused from 
"spills” of boating refreshments. The 
easy-to-install, detachable Bar-Buoy with 
two metal clips fits glass, metal or wood 
boats, provides free swivel action in all 
directions and keeps drinks upright at 
all times. 

Chrome-Plated Steel . $2.95 

All Brass chrome plated . $3.95 

Serve 'em tall or short with 
f/ieBar-fluoy"snap-/n”t>of- ‘ 
tom. It adjusts to hold any ! 
depth glass or container. j 


BUOY 


AI_AOOIN LABORATORIES, INC. 

620 S. 8th Street Minneapolis, Minnesota 


STOP THIS % 

OIM BOATSK^ ^ 




SpoiOj jLiitk 'Bui- "Btilol 'Blujk 

Enjoy the thrill of flying in your own 
Copter. Thou.sancl.s built by others like 
you nil over the world, from Alaska to 
New Zealand. Eronnmieal to operate; 
simplest. .safe.st to fly. Weighs alxiut 
2.')0 pounds, can lift an additional 300 
poumls with ea.se. Fils into a garage. 
Build with ordinary hohbyshop tools. 
Kits available, also construction plans 
ami flying instructions. Get 3-View 
Drawings, specs, photo for $3, or of ' 
simpler Gyroglider for $2. Rotoirraft 
dictionary included. 

AIRCRAR CCRP., DepI si-T? 

Airoort, Silcigh, N. C. 27602 


If you haven't hit a 
“Sweet Shot" Golf Ball, 
you’re making the 
game of golf tougher 
than it needs to be. 



Burke-UJarthin t iton 

VICTOR GOLF CO. 

8350 North Lehigh Avenue, 

Morton Grove, Illinois 60053 

K Product o< Victor Comolomotor Corporation 


who keep in shape by playing as often as 
possible at the crossroads serv ice station 
in Sickles. 

The domintKs were shuffled fast, with 
the rotars motion employed throughout 
the domino counlrs, somewhat like a 
pastr> cook mixing dough. Each player 
picked up sewen domintws. ncrsously 
examined and arranged them in lines, 
realigned them. mo\cd them around, 
and then, w ith an audible sigh from the 
spectators crowding around the table, 
play begun. Mill played the double Inc. 
and marked 10 points on his scorecard. 

10 is marked with an X. a live with a 
slanting line (bat is made inttf un X with 
the next score. Hscntually Mitt's double 
ti\e made the score 240 240. See thought 
a long time. He slowly placed the lise- 
six on the table five. Smith snapped the 
six-blank on the table. It hit with a clat- 
ter. The total on the hoard was thus 
again 10 points. This meant that Smith 
and Milt had a score of 250. and 
Merrill and See were linally eliminated. 

Vensvow like that centering vw 
such famed former champions, no one 
paid much attention to .^dam Kiiulaity 
and Roger Tofpi. -A domino tournament 
starts with a cheerful, noisy, picniclike 
atmosphere. The dramatic progress is 
thr»>ugli a long series of steely lests. ihc 
action growing slower and slower, the 
moves becoming more and more delib- 
erate. the players getting increasingly 
nervous. If Tofpi. who looks like the 
llollywiHid version of a great, silent In- 
dian chief (pt'ssibly because he is one. 
from the Kiowa tribe), was noticeable as 
the day wore on ii was because he did 
not tap his fool. rcx;k his chair, crack his 
knuckles, lidgel with the dominoes or 
give any sign of strain, (iravc and im- 
passive. he leaned back in his chair, 
folded his arms and appeared to be med- 
itating or catching up on his sleep. 

Kiiulaity. on the other hand, became 
incTcasingly agitated as the games came 
dow n to live or lO-poinl margins. VVhen 
he marked the score, he made such large 
X marks that he hardly had room on the 
page for them. Between gaiiK-s Tofpi 
walked slowly around the hall, paving 
no attention to the games that were still 
going on. "Yes. I have an advantage." 
he said pleasantly to a questioner. ”1 
only learned to count up to live, and 
since this ganie is counted in lives it is 
easier for iik." 

By 5 o'clock there were only four 
teams left: a team of former champions 
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— Albert Norton and J. T. Masoncr. 
who hud won the title in 1961 and had 
played together for years— a team from 
Texas that had just won the Texas state 
championship, a team of veterans from 
Apache, and Tofpi and Kaulaity. 

•’I feel better,” said one player who 
had been eliminated by the Masoner- 
Norlon team. ••The team that heat me is 
still in there." But not for long. .At 5:5S 
Tofpi and Kaulaity won the third and 
decisive game, coming back after having 
been 50 points behind. 

At 6:20 the final round started. There 
were 40 people around the table, includ- 
ing two former world champions and a 
do7en Indians. Hugh Lair, a retired 
farmer from Apache, a round-faced, be- 
nign-appearing grandfather, and his 
long-term partner, (). E. Roberts, won 
the first game. Tofpi and Kaulaity the 
second. F.verywherc else the hall was de- 
serted. In the far corner the ladies’ auxil- 
iary cleared away the last of the sand- 
wiches. Papers were strewn over the 
floor. Score sheets marked with innu- 
merable X marks, and paper plates with 
scraps of pie and cake lay on the tables. 

The final game began with a disaster 
for Tofpi and Kaulaity, .At 6:50 they 
were even after the first mt>ves: at 6:5S 
they were 75 points behind. Slowly the 
Indian team began to move up again- 
ihc score was 205-180— but Lair and 
Roberts now needed only 45 points to 
win the world championship. .At 7:01 
they scored another 20 and were only 25 
points from the title. Then Tofpi and 
Kaulaity scored 20. and. a few moments 
later. 25 more. It was 225-225. 

“Lost a lead like that," said a by- 
stander in wonderment. 

Now each of the four players had 
three dominoes left. Lair looked at the 
table for some time; he could not play, 
and tapped a domino on the surface. 

■•That beat him." said a voice. He was 
right. Like all good championship domi- 
no games, this one came dow n to a mar- 
ginal difference in points— 245 235 — but 
Tofpi played his last domino and col- 
lected the winning five ptunts from the 
dominoes that Lair and Roberts still 
held. The whole room was silent as the 
truth became clear- two heretofore un- 
ranked entrants, playing together for the 
first time in their lives, had beaten the 
best domino players anywhere to be- 
come the new champions of the world. 
Or at least that part of the world outside 
of San Lrancisco. end 



>»4efnitk pi ’neusifi'es, Inc. 


You can do the sportiest things in 
slacks, if there’s Fortrel in them. 


OSHKOSH SPORTSWEAR might iiot sharpen your game- 
but their slacks won’t leave you behind the 8-ball when it comes to 
neatness. This permanent press model of Fortrel polyester/cotton 
hardly wrinkles or loses its shape. Behaves like a pro. Classy. And is 
expertly tailored. What more could you ask for in a pair of slacks? 
In black, blue-olive, dark 
loden, and beige, sizes 32-46. 

About $7.00. At fine stores ^MiELANESE ^"QRTREL 

everywhere. and gnod thmp get bettn 
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Joyce Thompson is a born loser. 


She may lose her gloves — bul never her money. 
Because she carries Bank of America Travelers 
Cheques. If anything happens to them, she gets 
a prompt refund. Anywhere in the world. And 
for the full amount. She . 
can't lose — the world’s a.f 
largest bank guarantees it. 


That’s why she always travels with 
Bank of America Travelers Cheques. 




Let it be known by all men. 


The perfect gin and tonic 
is not as easy as it looks. 



Seagram's Extra Dry the perfect martini gin, also makes the perfect gin and tonic 



Come to /Come to 
where the/Marlboro 
flavor is./ Country. 


You get a lot to like 
with a Marlboro— 
filter, flavor, 
pack or box. 


